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INCORPORATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 



On application of the trustees of the Perkins Instigation 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind, the following act 
of incorporation was passed by the legislature at its last 
session : — 

(STommontDealt]^ of ilSlassacbudetts. 

In the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

AN ACT 

To AUTHORIZE THE PeRKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS 

School for the Blind to hold additional estate for the 
PURPOSE OF A Kindergarten for the Blind. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled^ and by authority of the same, as 
follows : — 

Section 1. The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind is authorized to establish and maintain a primary 
school for the education of little children, by the name of Kinder- 
garten FOR THE Blind, and to hold for this purpose, real and 
personal estate to an amount not exceeding two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars in addition to the amount it is now 
authorized to hold. 

Sect. 2. The said Kindergarten for the Blind shall be under 
the direction and management of the board of trustees of said 
corporation. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Houss OF Rbprbsbntatiybs, March 14, 1887. 

Passed to be enacted. 

CHAS. J. NO YES, Speaker. 

In Sbnatb, March 16, 1887. 

Passed to be enacted. 

HALSEY J. BOARDMAN, President. 



Mabch 15, 1887. 

Approved. 



A true cop3^ 



OLIVER AMES. 

Sbobbtabt'8 Dbpabtmbnt, Boston, March 30, 1887. 

Witness the Seal of the Commonwealth. 

HENRY B. PEIRCE, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
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KINDEKGAKTEN FOE THE BLIND: 

ITS ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION. 



** If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 
Though in the strife thy heart should bleed, 
Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come — go on, true soul I 
Thou*lt wfn the prize, thou'lt reach the goal." 



Mackay. 



The managers of the Perkins Institution at South Boston 
long ago learned that the system of education of the blind, 
with all the progress and improvement it had constantly 
been making, was not yet complete. An essential element 
was lacking at its very base. The link necessary to attach 
its chain to a solid foundation was missing. For reasons 
relating partly to the want of room, but chiefly to the un- 
desirableness of congregating or herding promiscuously to- 
gether under the same roof little sightless children and older 
boys and girls, no satisfactory provision could be made for 
the instruction and training of the former, no light could be 
procured to illumine their pathway and reveal to them the 
many things that, without its help, must lie hidden in 
darkness. 

It is unquestionable, however, that these tiny members of 
the human family are in greater need of early attention 
and a wise cultivation of their faculties, than their seeing 
brothers and sisters. The ills attendant on their infirmity 
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and^ in many instances, the character of their environment 
make their claim for outside aid an imperative one. En- 
shrouded in midnight darkness, no twinkling star-gleams 
light their pathway. Born, for the most part, among the 
poorest and most ignorant classes of society and cut off 
from all healthful enjoyments, they enter upon the career of 
their existence with weary heads, aching hearts, and feeble 
footsteps. From the very nature of their calamity they are 
doomed to idleness and inertia. Distress, danger, and dis- 
ease surround them everywhere. They are exposed to all 
sorts of poisonous influences, which stunt their physical 
growth, dwarf their mental development, and render them 
victims to an intellectual blight that often approaches closely 
to imbecility. They pine away in dismal abodes, and wither 
beneath the biting frosts of destitution and neglect. Envel- 
oped by the thick clouds of want and privation they are 
beyond the reach of the sunny warmth of happiness in child- 
hood, and, as a consequence, they lack through life those 
latent stores of spiritual heat which feed the noblest forces 
of the being. The whelming billows of one of the severest 
afflictions that scathe mankind and the tempestuous storms 
of wretchedness roar over and around them. Grief and sor- 
row are their habitual visitors, if not their constant compan- 
ions. In short, misfortune and misery constitute the upper 
and the nether millstones between which they are threatened 
with being crushed and ground forever. 

<< Alas I misfortunes travel in a train, 
And oft in life form one perpetual chain." 

What a gloomy aspect the condition of these hapless chil- 
dren presents to all feeling and sympathetic persons I Who 
can stop to think of it without a throb of the heart ? Who 
can measure the depth and breadth of their woes and suffer- 
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ings and attempt to picture them to himself or relate them 
to others without a tear ? 

** Quia talia fando 
Temperet k lacrymis ? " 

Now reflection, experience, and common-sense, all combine 
to show that the salvation and future welfare of these chil- 
dren depend wholly upon their being removed from their 
dismal abodes before vice and error can take root, and placed 
in a pleasant and cheerful home — a veritable sunny nursery 
— where the golden beams of early training will shine upon 
them, and the silken cords of judicious care and parental 
love twined together, will draw them out of the darkness of 
misery, sloth, and torpor into the glorious light of comfort, 
activity, and diligence. Froebel's philosophic system of 
education, aiming as it does to unfold the various powers 
of the body and mind at the proper time, by the felicitous 
combination of "doing with knowing," and to develop the 
perceptive faculties by teaching the little pupils to observe, 
through all the senses open to their use, the world around 
them, and so gain their information not primarily from books, 
but direct from nature, the fountain-head of knowledge, 
proved to be peculiarly adapted to the wants and require- 
ments of sightless children, and to afford the best and most 
appropriate means for their training and cultivation. 

Hence was conceived the thought of a kindergarten for the 
blind. The idea gradually took definite shape, and a move- 
ment was inaugurated to carry it out. Earnest appeals were 
repeatedly addressed to the friends of humanity, beseeching 
them to join in the effort to throw around the little victims 
of affliction the mantle of protection and care, and to lead 

them — 

** Out of shadow into sunlight, 
Out of darkness into day." 
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The importance of the project, set forth with perspicuity 
and force in all its philanthropic and educational, as well as 
in its economical and social phases, and urged upon the com- 
munity at large with assiduous perseverance, became evident 
to a large number of persons, seized upon their feelings and 
sympathies, and stimulated them to immediate action. The 
phalanx of the promoters of the enterprise grew very rapidly 
in size and influence : through their tireless labors funds 
were obtained, a suitable estate was purchased, a commodious 
and substantial building was erected and furnished — in a 
word, what seemed to be a mere dream five years ago has 
now become an accomplished fact ; and Massachusetts again 
leads the way in the march of progress by establishing the 
first kindergarten for the blind. 

This work, so auspiciously and nobly begun, and so success- 
fully carried on in the midst of many difficulties and not a 
few obstacles, should not be allowed to suffer a check until 
the summit of its possibilities is reached. It is matter for 
rejoicing that the incubus of debt has been lifted. May this 
grand step be followed by others of equal importance and 
greater significance ! What is now imperatively needed to 
place the infant institution on a solid financial basis is a per- 
manent fund of one hundred thousand dollars, of which the 
income only should be used for current expenses without 
encroachment upon the principal. Of this amount about 
three thousand dollars have already been contributed, and 
we appeal to the generosity and benevolence of all friends 
of humanity for the balance. We beg for a consideration of 
this object by those who are making plans for usefulness and 
beneficence. By gift, donation, annual subscription, or by 
legacy — in some way, we ask people to help us. The kin- 
dergarten certainly needs a sufficient endowment, and cannot 
prosper and thrive without it ; for this alone can infuse into 
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its existence the sense of vitality and the essence of security, 
and make it grow like a stately oak tree tall and fair, — 

** With roots deep reaching through the ground, 

With branches spreading far around, 
Drawing all good from earth and air. 
Drawing all good that it may give, 

Of its abundance, friendly aid 

To all who seek its pleasant shade. 
Or in its screening branches live.*' 



LOCATION. 

In selecting a site for the kindergarten, the Hyde estate, at 
the corner of Day and Perkins streets, Roxbury, seemed to 
possess the most numerous advantages. The place is pleas- 
ant and healthful and in a most desirable neighborhood, and 
it is so situated that it cannot be encroached upon. It is but 
three and one-half miles from the City Hall, and easily 
accessible by steam or horse railway. The Jamaica Plain 
line of cars pass within a few rods of the front door every 
five minutes. The estate contains above six acres of land 
which allows ample room for the erection of such buildings 
as the growth of the school shall make needful in years to 
come, and still leave sufficient space for playgrounds, gardens, 
etc., besides preserving a little of the freedom and freshness 
of the country which grows more and more precious as the 
advancing city turns everything in its course into brick and 
stone. Through the wise negotiations of Mr. Samuel G. 
Snelling, this valuable estate was purchased for thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 
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THE BUILDING. 

Externally the building is unpretentious, but of prepos- 
sessing appearance, and within doors the homelike air of 
the rooms and the abundance of sunshme, are notable feat- 
ures. It is finished in ash, with trimmings of cherry ; not 
stained cherry, but the real wood in its natural color. 

As yet it is furnished only so far as the present small 
school requires and limited means will allow. The furniture, 
which is neat and tasteful, is largely the gift of friends — 
Mrs. Delia D. Thorndike, Mr. J. M. Rodocanachi, Mr. 
Photius Fisk, the teachers and pupils of the girls' school of 
the institution at South Boston, and others have generously 
aided in this work, and their contributions have made the 
rooms very attractive. 

Let us take a brief glance at the premises! 

On the first floor a central hall, extending the entire length 
of the building, separates the parlors, dining room, kitchen 
and pantries on the right, from the school rooms, sewing room, 
and toilet rooms on the left. These rooms are well arranged 
for the purposes of the school, and supplied with all conven- 
iences necessary for household administration. We will stop 
a moment at the first school room, where we find the work- 
ing implements of the kindergarten, for it is interesting to 
notice some special adaptations of these to their present 
nses. 

The marked lines of the ordinary kindergarten table not 
being a guide to the blind, grooved lines were, at first, substi- 
tuted. But even this improvement was not sufficient to pre- 
vent the blocks from slipping out of place, and thin cushions, 
matching the table-tops, have been provided. These covers 
are marked off by stitched lines, which are sufficiently raised 
to keep the blocks in proper position. These covers also 
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serve another purpose. In the wirework the wires are 
broader than those in common kindergarten use, and each 
wire is pierced with a hole at the end so that it can be held 
in place by a pin thrust through into the cushion beneath. 
This is the more important because, since the blind cannot 
draw outlines with a pencil, they use these wires for the pur- 
pose of designing. Pricking, another kindergarten feature, 
is being adapted to their use. 

At the end of the hall the rear door opens upon a veranda 
whence we have a good view of the grounds. A ledge of 
rock had to be removed before the erection of the present 
building. The full development of the plan includes the 
erection of eight commodious cottages, each large enough for 
a household of thirty or forty persons, and a central building 
for offices, library, school rooms, workshops, and other general 
purposes. We are tempted to linger on this veranda, think- 
ing what these grounds will be when the money flows into 
the treasury for the completion of the enterprise so auspi- 
ciously begun. 

The second floor is devoted to the use of the girls, and the 
third, to that of the boys. These two stories are similar in 
their arrangement and have a central hall, or corridor, like 
that on the first floor. The corner rooms are intended for 
the use of the matron and teachers ; an office for the director ; 
a nursery for the girls, in case of illness ; and one also for 
the boys ; and a guest chamber. There are also rooms for 
an assistant matron and for the servants, besides a large bath- 
room on each story. The remaining space is divided into 
dormitories for the children. These dormitories are very 
attractive, the chief feature in their furniture being the 
cherry bedsteads with their hair mattresses. 

One flight higher is the spacious attic, open from end to 
end, the core of it thus forming a hall for general or public 
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more as the deft fingers shaped the clay so qulckl}'' and so accu- 
rately. Children in the full possession of everj'' sense could have 
done no better than did these little ones from whom a cruel fate 
had taken the most precious of all the senses, — that of sight. It 
was while the audience had this scene fresh in their minds, that 
Mr. Anagnos made his touching appeal, and today, as a result of 
it, there stands on the estate on the corner of Perkins and Day 
streets, facing the latter, a large brick building, filled with sunshine 
in every corner, to which little blind children are to be bidden for 
their first instruction. It is a superb monument to one man's 
unflagging zeal and unfailing endeavor. Since the first appeal was 
made, sixt3''-five thousand dollars have been raised, and today 
there remains only a debt of fifteen thousand dollars, which Mr. 
Anagnos hopes will be speedily wiped out. It would be an inter- 
esting story to tell how the money had been raised, and how many 
helpers there had been in the grand work. Men and women sent 
gifts of money according to their means ; the pupils of the Perkins 
school held a two days' fair ; entertainments were given ; Sunday 
schools took up collections for it; little children worked for it, 
holding sales and giving concerts ; the leading authors read for it, 
and many of our best musicians sung and pla3'^ed money into the 
treasury. It was a work that appealed to everybod}''. No heart 
could remain unmoved when the story of the plan was told, and 
even the most stubbornly closed pocketbooks opened for this cause. 
There is something about every work for little children that appeals 
to humanity as nothing else under the sun will do. The very help- 
lessness of the little ones seems to touch the heart, and make every- 
body feel a special responsibility in their welfare. So it has been 
with this work. Any one less hopeful or less enthusiastic than 
Mr. Anagnos would have shrunk from undertaking a task that 
seemed in the beginning so tremendous : but it is that verj^ enthu- 
siasm and hopefulness that has brought it to so successful an issue. 
In the midst of discouragement, of illness, of the saddest domes- 
tic affliction, the idea has never been abandoned, the interest has 
never been allowed to flag for one instant, and for the last year 
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it has been a woit of coBsecnuioa. done ia obedience to the noUe 
dangbt^ or the fijonder oT tbe aebool. vfaoae last words were, 
* Take care of tbe little blind cfaildmt.' Tbe ImtJiing of the woik, 
in which Mrs. AnagDos bad been socb a belptiil spirit, was now a 
precioas b^acT left br her to bo- hnfband. It ts done, and in 
a few dars the boose will be readr for its first ocoopants. 

" In parebasiog tbe place for tbe scboo], there was choice of 
locations, but tbe site finallv determined npoa was tbe Boxbmy 
one, and six acres of land were bongfat, inclodii^ three booses, one 
or wfaicfa was tbe cAd homestead of tbe rerolnlitmaiy Gm. Heath. 
Tbe land, standing as it does on tbe comer of two streets, and 
stretdiii^ away to the elegant estates that border Jamaica Pond, 
is reiy raloable, and there is do daii^er that tbe institntitH] will 
erer be boilt in upon. Tbe location is pleasant and bealthfnl. and 
there is sufficient land to allow for the erection of other boiidii^s in 
(be coarse of time, when the ahead; formalated plans of the saper- 
ioteodent can be carried oat. The [treseot boildiiig is bat tbe first 
of a group which be designs shall be ovcted as rapidly as the foods 
wiU allow. 

" The fulfilled plan will be to hare the primary and grammar 
grades broi^ht to Boxbory from Soath Boatoo, and the bailding 
there used for a high sdiool aod collegiate institote, giving those 
who de«re it tbe benefit of a still lugher trainii^ than they are 
now enabled to rec^ve. Every year shows more clearly the readi- 
ness with which Uie blind papils leani, and the quick intelligence 
wiUi which they grasp every science that is presented to them 
proves what has always been claimed for them, that, in the loss of 
one sense, they have an added qaicfcness and alertness supplied 
to the remaioing faculties, lliere are probably handreds among 
the readers of the Herald who have never had the opportunity 
of attendii^ one of the examinations of this school, or one of its 
gradoatiDg exercises, or have been privileged to listen to a recita- 
tion in the ordinary* routine of school work. Such can never ima- 
gine tbe correctness or tbe thoronghness of the pupils. To hear a 
lesson in botany, for instance, where the pnpils give a minute 
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analj'sis of a flower, telling everything about it with as much 
accurateness as though they could see it ! — and so, indeed, they 
do in their imagination. They have its form by the educated 
sense of touch, its perfume by the smell, and they are told its 
color. It is astonishing, too, how brilliant their ideas of coloring 
are — how rich the world seems to them, who cannot see it. In a 
graduating composition written three years ago by one of the girls 
who had been for some time a member of the school, the descrip- 
tion of natural scenes was very true and realistic. It was a marvel 
how she could have comprehended so fully that which she had 
never seen. The description was as full of appreciation as it was 
of truth, and the phrase *• I saw ' occurred several times in the 
essay. At the same exercises a composition on the electric 
engine was read, with practical illustrations. The writer of the 
essay, a young man of about twenty seemingly, was thoroughly at 
home in his subject, and he made his illustrations entirely unaided, 
and made no mistake from the beginning to the end. Nor was 
there a second's hesitation ; he worked with celerity and assur- 
ance. His explanations were lucid, and it was evident that he had 
thoroughly mastered his subject. With understandings trained so 
well, and with a desire to go beyond the point they are now able 
to attain, it seems as though there should be still greater facilities 
offered them, and there undoubtedly will be when Mr. Anagnos' 
plan can be still farther carried out. The aim is to take children 
as young as five, begin with them in the kindergarten, and give 
them thorough instruction through a collegiate course. In doing 
this the industrial training will not be dropped ; it will, instead, 
be carried on to still greater completeness, and there will be a cor- 
respondingly advanced musical training. All this is to be the end 
of which the new kindergarten is but the beginning. This plan has 
an added significance when it is remembered that the increase in 
blindness is startling. The last census, that of 1880, gives a great 
increase over that of 1870, and the increase is in greater propor- 
tion than the increase of the population. The most cases are found 
in factory towns and large manufacturing cities, where the people 
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five closely packed in corporation tenement booses, which are, 
indeed, hiding places of all disease and pcstQenee. Sach a state of 
things cannot well be helped as long as people most five in this 
way, huddled together in masses. Let an epidemic break oot 
among them and it is almost impossible to stay it. It mns its 
coarse until it has spent itself, and it leaves in its track hundreds 
of yictims. Most of these epidemics leave their traces in the 
eyes of the sufferers, and among the diseases that leaye blindness 
in many cases, none is so mudi to be feared as scarlet ferer. The 
blind schools, the schools for the deaf and dumb, and the schools 
for the feeble minded, are constantly beii^ reinforced by the 
victims of this terrible disease. It is more dreaded than the small- 
pox, and it leaves its marks ^ no other sickness does. The pro- 
portion of children who are set blind as a result of disease, is far 
greater than that of children who are Ixhh with this misfortune. 
Hitherto it has been impossible to do anything for the little 
diiildren. By the rules of this institution no child under nine 
years of age could be received, and all the years before that age, 
in which so much could be done toward shafHi^ the diaracter of 
the child, were all lost time. Habits of life became ao fixed that 
it was hard work to change them, and in many cases weeks and 
even months passed before the effect of the previous life could be 
eradicated. It was in every way desirable, alike for mind and 
manners, that the work of training these children should be begun 
as early as possible. This was why the kiodej^arten was pro- 
posed ; to make the lives of the little blind chUdren happier by 
teaching them, and by giving them something to employ, instruct, 
and amuse them. A great many persons thought Mr. Anagnos* 
scheme a chimerical one ; even the trustees who believed in his 
methods were not so sanguine as he of their fulfilment, and some 
of them shook their heads at his enthusiasm. But he remembered 
tiie work that Dr. Howe had done ; he remembered how the ardent 
enthusiasm and perfect devotion of one man was pitted against 
tiie incredulity and the indifference of the world, and he knew the 
result of it. He had Dr. Howe's tangible work to show ; he had 
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his own record of the farther upbuilding and carrying out of the 
plan bequeathed to him by his predecessor ; and he felt that his 
work was not so arduous. It was no longer an experiment, it was 
an established method of education, a principle of teaching of 
which the whole world was cognizant. So he smiled in the face 
of the head-shaking doubt, and went on. 

" The building, which is to be dedicated on the 19th of April, is 
a large, three-story, brick house, with bay windows in front, per- 
fectly straight sides, and with broad verandas at the back. On the 
first floor, on the right of the entrance hall, are the parlor and the 
reception room, separated by folding doors. From the windows of 
these rooms the outlook is very pleasant ; there is the quaint old 
Heath homestead separated from the larger building by an old- 
fashioned garden, then farther on there is the southerly slope of 
Parker Hill with its sunny houses and beautiful estates ; back of 
this room is the dining room, and in the rear of this the pantries 
and kitchen. These rooms occupy the entire north side of the 
house. The parlor was furnished by Mrs. Delia D. Thorndike, 
and with the exception of the school rooms, the rest of the house 
was furnished from the proceeds of a fair held in Swampscott late 
last summer. The furniture is substantial and pretty, and all 
through the house there is a genuine air of cosiness and homeness 
that is most attractive. Opposite the front parlor in the southeast 
corner is the girls' school room ; this is called the Hellenic room. 
It was furnished by the little children of the school for the blind, 
the money being earned in a sale that they gave. Around the wall 
are hung pictures that were given by the Greek consul, Mr. John 
M. Rodocanachi ; these represent the heroes of the Greek revolu- 
tion and scenes from the battlefields. There is also a beauti- 
fully illuminated copy of Mrs. Anagnos' last words, ' Take care 
of the little blind children.' This is like a benediction, not only 
in the room but in the whole house. In the southwest corner is 
the boys' school room ; the tables and chairs were given by the 
kindergarten teachers of Boston, and the cases and specimens and 
pictures by Mr. Photius Fisk, a Greek resident of Boston, whose 
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hand is often seen in the philanthropic and charitable works of the 
city. He has taken a great interest in this school, and has helped 
it substantially in many wa3^s. Between the two school rooms are 
the closets for hanging the oat of door clothing, the wash rooms 
and closets, and the linen and sewing rooms, where the governess 
stays during the day, overlooking the little ones. The floor next 
above is devoted to the girls' sleeping rooms, and on this floor also 
the matron and head kindergarten teacher have their rooms. Mr. 
Anagnos has his office there, and the little hospital room and 
governess' apartment is also there. The little bedrooms are 
daintily furnished ; each one has a capacious closet, and the venti- 
lation is perfect. Two children are to occupy each room, sleeping 
in separate beds, however ; the third floor is finished and furnished 
in just the same manner, and will be used for the boys ; two teach- 
ers are also on this floor. On both floors there are bath rooms and 
water closets, and everything is arranged most carefully and accord- 
ing to the best scientific principles. The building will accommo- 
date, when full, about thirty-five children, but it will not open with 
so many at first, as there is not a sufficient fund to admit of it. 
Twenty will be, for the present, the outside limit, and gradually, 
as they can afford it, the number will be increased, and it is confi- 
dently hoped that it will not be long before the house can be filled. 
The children that will be taken first will be those from the most 
needy families, that is, from homes where it is impossible to give 
them the training and care that they could have in more fortunate 
homes. The list of the pupils to be first received is already full, 
and still others are awaiting their opportunity. They ought not 
to be allowed to wait long for it. The matron in charge is Miss 
Isabel Greeley, and she has an efficient corps of assistants. " 
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The following description of the kindergarten, written by 
M. H. (Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott), one of the regular corre- 
spondents of the Boston Evening Transcript^ W2i& published in 
its columns on the 16th of April, 1887. 

WHERE BOSTON LEADS. 

KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 

"Boston leads the world in many ways — in the way of public 
education, in the way of charity among others. When on Monday 
evening I had the honor of taking a modest part in the entertain- 
ment given for the benefit of the new Kindergarten for the Blind 
at Roxbury at the house of Mr. Robert Treat Paine, I felt that I 
was in as high society as is to be found in this mundane sphere. 
In the beautiful old house on the corner of Joy and Mount Vernon 
streets, where a third generation is now living — the house, I think, 
was built by Mrs. Paine 's grandfather — there were collected to- 
gether, on the evening of April 11, a body of men and women who 
represented philanthropic Boston. There be many, many kinds of 
Boston — musical Boston, literary Boston, business Boston, artistic 
Boston, and now, for a new departure, Buddhist Boston. By the 
way, to throw in a hasty parenthesis, is this not a perfectly deli- 
cious turning of the tables on us, that we who have riddled India 
with missionaries, who have spent thousands and thousands of 
dollars to Christianize the East, should now be visited by dusky 
Adepts and Mahatmas, who are founding in the heart of Puritan 
Boston a sect of Buddhists ! 

.'. . . . . . . • . . 

" Of all the Bostons, I feel most at home, I think, in philanthropic 
Boston ; it was, so to speak, where I was born and bred ; and 
though I have wandered too much from its precincts, I was glad to 
find myself within it on Monday evening. The occasion was an 
interesting one in itself; its object made it doubly so. The audi- 
ence learned that the kindergarten is now an accomplished fact ; 
that with an unremitting labor Mr. Anagnos, the originator of the 
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scheme, has built his idea into solid masonry, bricks and mortar, 
laths and plaster, ay, and polished it off with charming hard- wood 
finishings in the inside of the building. The nest is built, the 
little birds are all ready to come into it, and now there remains 
nothing but the feeding of them to be provided for. 

" The kindergarten is conveniently and delightfully situated on 
the corner of Day and Perkins streets, Roxbury. The handsome, 
solid building fronts the street, its hospitable doorway is wide and 
generous looking. Entering, one finds on one's right a pleasant 
drawing-room, with a big bow window and plenty of other windows, 
letting in floods of sunshine. Behind the parlor is .a little study, 
and behind the study is the dining room, with long tables and 
many little stools, and, best of all, the dining-room closet. On 
the shelves of this cool, dark recess are rows of the deai'est little 
china mugs, each one with a design painted on it. One shows a 
castle on the banks of the Rhine, another a brood of young chick- 
ens, a third bears the inscription, 'For a good girl,' and will 
probably fall to the lot of the very naughtiest tomboy girl of the 
whole crew. Lines of white china bowls, all ready for bread and 
milk, stand on the upper shelf, and prettily designed pitchers and 
dishes on the lower. There is imagination shown in the selection 
of these very simple articles of household furniture which indicates 
that the ruling spirit of the children's garden is one which is full 
of love and enthusiasm for the work undertaken. In the finding of 
his fii:st lieutenant, Mr. Anagnos has been most fortunate, for 
Miss Isabel Greeley, the matron of the school, is a woman who 
loves all children, and to whom the little ones all come 'trustfully 
and happily. Her executive ability I have seen well tested in a 
fiery ordeal; she was the president's secretary and right-hand 
woman in the Woman's Department of the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion. Miss Greeley, in speaking of the pretty little cups, said, ' I 
thought it would please the children to know that they had little 
pictures, and were not all alike.' In this she showed a knowledge 
of that fact which is always so striking a one to me, that blind 
people have the greatest appreciation of beauty, in people, in sur- 
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roundings, in dress. A blind man who has never seen a human 
face is as sure to ask when a woman is mentioned, 'Is she 
pretty?' as if he had known the delight of fair faces all his life. 
The pleasure and comfort which the blind inmates of the Perkins 
Institution in South Boston take in the wonderful view commanded 
by the institute is very singular and touching. I have known one 
of the pupils to take a visitor to the roof, from whence so grand 
an outlook over the harbor and surrounding country is to be had, 
and to point out to him with perfect accuracy the different points 
of interest visible from that vantage ground. 

" Behind the dining room is the kitchen — very fresh and sweet 
and clean, with glittering new pots and pans, which quite set one 
longing to get one's hands into the flour barrel, and bake and 
brew as one would have had to do if one had lived long enough ago, 
before there were any Merellos, or any Pavonias. On the left of 
the entrance hall are the class rooms, all charmingly appointed, with 
kindergarten furniture. The dearest little chairs and tables, and 
then all the wonderful ' gifts,' with which the children are taught. 
I took a course of several years, during an afternoon's visit, under 
the tuition of Miss Johnson, the head teacher, beginning with a 
gi'oup of five worsted balls, continuing with hard wooden balls, 
blocks, cylinders, cubes, triangles, up to the weaving and folding 
processes of paper squares and straws. Helpful as the kinder- 
garten system is in the education to all children, it seems to be par- 
ticularly fitted for blind children. The exquisite delicacy of their 
touch, their extraordinary sense of form, makes its method singu- 
larly helpful to them. Behind the house, fronting the sunset, is a 
broad, pleasant piazza, and beyond that six acres of playground, 
where are old gnarled trees, and at the moment many fragments of 
rock which have been blasted to even the surface of the land. 
From the rising ground at the edge of the estate one has a charming 
view of a hilly country and many trees, all softening in these days 
wonderfully, and getting ready for the great burst of glory which 
the first hot spell of May will see beginning in their bare branches. 
Upstairs the little bedrooms are all ready, each one with its two 
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tiny couches, soft; and white, and its dainty child farnitare for the 
happy little children who are waiting, most of them in homes of 
the saddest poverty, for the dedication of the building and the 
opening of the school. 

" On Tuesday the friends of the kindergarten, and many of those 
who have helped to build it, will assemble together to see the com- 
pleted work. The exercises will be very interesting, and an exhi- 
bition of the proposed education will be given by some of the 
younger blind children from the Perkins Institute. They will find 
the nest ready, fresh and clean and homelike ; they will find the 
little children ready and waiting for that education which will 
insure their development into self-supporting, educated men and 
women ; they will see the little empty bowls on the pantry shelves 
waiting to be filled with bread and milk, and they will see that it is 
a noble work that they have put their hands to, and one which 
mtist go on. When Mr. Anagnos told the trustees of the institu- 
tion that he would raise eighty thousand dollars for the kindergar- 
ten, I do not think that many of these gentlemen believed him, 
deeply as they sympathized with his plan ; but now that the large 
sum of sixty-five thousand dollars has been collected, in every 
imaginable sum, the last fift^een thousand seem as good as if they 
were guaranteed. When Mr. Anagnos told us on Monday that his 
first contribution had come from the pupils of the institution, who 
saved their little pennies and kept the Christmas giftis that came to 
them from home, selling them for the benefit of the still younger 
and more helpless blind children who are to find a little paradise 
on earth in the kindergarten, we all felt a common instinct to put 
our hands in our pockets and give the last dollars needed to com- 
plete the building whose foundation stone was laid by the loving 
hands of those who can best feel for the darkened lives of those of 
God's children who can never look upon his world. In the school- 
room hangs this text, whose words fell from the lips of a dying 
saint, 'Take care of the little blind children.' One cannot read 
the tender words without a desire to follow the command according 
to one's means, and so I am sure that the little white bowls will 
be filled with milk and bread." 
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PROGRAMME'— 
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PART I. 



1, G.SORdL—"'Wie soboa kuchtet derMor^ensteTDl** J. S. Bach. 



2. OPENINQ ADDRESS. 

OR. SAMUEL ELIOT. 



3. HASO BVET—" Kmiirgs^ten QsLlop." Fanny E. Jackson. 

\Compoud/or the 0cca9t<m.'\ 
FANNY E. JACKSON and M. EVA RAMSDEU. 

4. ADDRESSES. 

Rev. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS,TD.O. 

6. CHORUS for Ma'e Voices— ^^ Pleasures of Morning/^ Kreutzer. 
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PART li. 

1. POEM. 



Mrs. JULIA WARD HOWE. 



2. QUARTETTE— "Veil not thy FH,ce." (From'' Fid elio.") Beethoven. 
8. ADDRESSES. 

Rev. CYRUS A. BARTOL, O.O., Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 



4. GEORUS of Little QiTls—"The Blind Lurk's Song." Louisa M. Alcott. 

6. ADDRESSES. 

Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, Rev. GEORGE A. GORDON. 



6. CEORUS—"The World is wide^ the World is fair." Adt 
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[TAis song formed part of the story ^ under the same title, which Miss Louisa M. Alcott 
wrote for the November number of St. Nicholas, in aid of the Kindergarten.^ 
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sitting in the shadow 



We are 

Of a long and lonely night, 
Waiting till some gentle angel 

Comes to 
For we know there is a 

That can give eyes to the blind, 
Oh, well-filled hands, be generous ! 

Oh, pitying hearts, be kind ! 



lead us to the light. 



magic 



Your world is large and beautiful. 

Our prison dim and small; 
We stand and wait, imploring — 

*'Is there not room for all? 
Give us our children's garden, 

Where we may safely bloom, 
Forgetting in God's sunshine 

Our lot of grief and gloom." 



Help stumbling feet that wander, 

To find the upward way; 
Teach hands that now lie idle 

The joys of work and play. 
Let pity, love, and patience 

Our tender teachers be. 
That, though the eyes be blinded, 

The little souls may see. 



A little voice comes singing, 

Oh, listen to its song! 
A little child is pleading 

For those who suffer wrong. 
Grant them the patient magic 

That gives eyes to the blind I 
Oh, well-filled hands, be generous! 

Oh, pitying hearts, be kind! 




DEDICATION DAT. 



The 19th of April, 1775, marks the beginning of a political 
revolution so far-reaching in its results that even yet we 
cannot estimate them. The 19th of April, 1887, in its 
inauguration of the kindergarten, marks a revolution not 
less important in the education of the blind. 

The hall will seat only two hundred persons and a thou- 
sand want admittance, so the invitations are necessarily 
limited. The place is filled, and most of the pupils and 
friends from the institution occupy the side rooms where 
they can hear through the open windows. Among the audi- 
tors are many generous patrons of the enterprise and others 
interested in education. There is no permanent platform in 
the hall, but a temporary dais serves the purpose. A table 
is provided for the reporters in general, and for the phonog- 
rapher, Mr. Richard H. Jones, to whose good offices the 
transcription of the speeches herewith printed is mostly due. 

Of those who are to take part in the public exercises the 
first to take her seat is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Presently 
others arrive, and the hour of three has sounded but a few 
minutes when the 

DEDICATORY EXERCISES 

begin. Samuel Eliot, LL.D., president of the corporation, 
occupies the chair, and announces the opening musical num- 
ber, Wie schd'n leuchtet der Morgenstem, a choral by J. S, 
Bach — one of several prepared for the blind by that veteran 
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musical critic aod friend of the institution, Mr. John S. 
Dwight, and printed in raised characters. This is sung by a 
choir of the older pupils from the school at South Boston. 
Dr. Eliot then delivered the following address. 

OPENING ADDRESS BY SAMUEL ELIOT, LLD. 

It hardly seems to me, my friends, as if what is called, on this 
programme, an opening address were needed this afternoon. The 
mere fact that we are assembled here to witness the opening of 
this kindergarten for sightless children is itself an opening ad- 
dress, of such force and pathos as leaves little opportunity for any 
words of mine. 

Nothing is more beautiful than to see a good work like that ot 
our school extending itself. The excellence of the work proves the 
necessity of the extension, and the extension of the work proves its 
excellence. We have been working, or those before us have been 
working, for more than fifty years in educating the blind ; yet it is 
only within these last few years that the need of educating younger 
blind children than have ever been educated before has brought 
itself home to all our consciences. It was in the year 1879 that 
kindergarten instruction was first introduced into the Perkins 
Institution ; and, in the report of the director, made in the follow- 
ing year, 1880, it was suggested, for the first time publicly, that a 
separate department for the instruction of very young children 
should be opened. Not until we were celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the institution was it stated, and 
again by the director, that it was actually in contemplation to 
establish a kindergarten for little sightless children. 

From that time, — less than five years since, — the work has 
gone forward. The annual reports of the trustees, and the annual 
reports of the director, ye&v after 3'ear, have taken up the cause, 
and pleaded it before the public. These reports have insisted, 
over and over again, upon the necessity of training little children, 
— the very little children, — whom God has deprived of the un- 
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speakable blessing of sight. Now today, within five years from 
the time when this enterprise was begun, — and not much longer 
from the time when it was suggested, — we are here assembled. 
It seems to me a wonderful story, — as if it had needed only 
the mention of this undertaking to arouse the sympathies of our 
community, and to bring them to bear upon the practical work of 
erecting this building and opening the school within it. This is a 
very short past for us to look back upon, yet it is filled so full 
of touching and pathetic memories appealing to every fibre of the 
human heart, that it appears to me one of the most inspiring pasts 
that any institution has ever called its own. The poet says : 

" One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name." 

Our hours, few as they have been, are crowded full of glorious, 
of tender, of deeply moving and appealing associations, which 
come home to us in all their force this afternoon. 

When we recall those who have been interested in the opening 
of this school, those who have given it their money, their inter- 
est, their sympathy, and their prayers, and who have already 
passed away, there seems to be a sacred impression which descends 
and rests upon these exercises. One thinks of her who was most 
deeply interested in the welfare of little sightless children, thinks 
of all the sympathy that ehe gave to them, of all the inspiration 
with which she filled her husband's heart, of the example which 
she has left to us to take up the cause so dear to her, and make it 
our cause while we live, and there comes a voice out of heaven which 
speaks and tells us that "it is good for us to be here." You will 
see in the room below an inscription, which is in her own words, 
*' Take oare of the little blind children ; *' and you will hear this 
afternoon a poem inspired by these words that has been written by 
one to whom her memory is very dear. Her memory will be ever 
fresh and sweet within these walls, and children who are gathered 
here, long after those who have known her have passed away, will 
have reason to rise up and call her blessed. 
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There are other memories that fill full these five years which 
are gone. It is but the other day that we laid to his rest one of 
the most benevolent, tender, and teharitable spirits with which 
Boston has ever been blessed, — a man whose whole life was full of 
kind and charitable actions, and of even kinder and more charita- 
ble thoughts ; and when we gathered about his coffin, — to hear the 
last words spoken over it, and to consign to the dust all that was 
perishable of him, — how we rejoiced to believe that that which was 
imperishable of him could never be put away, but would remain to 
enkindle the present and the future, and to help all men to tread 
in his steps ! Henry B. Rogers was one of the most devoted 
friends of the blind, — of this School for the Blind, and of this 
Kindergarten for the Blind ; and let us remember him among those 
who have made this past of ours already a cherished possession, 
though it counts less than five years. 

In that time manj^ of you who are here have shared in the 
work, and are numbered among those whose contributions have 
poured in to make this project a reality, and to establish visibly, 
in our sight, that which was but a little while ago merely conceived 
of as a plan for the future. 

You know how children have contributed to it; how blind 
children have made it the object of their affection, their devotion, 
and their sacrifice. You know how seeing children have contrib- 
uted their labor and their offerings, even their cherished toys, to 
its support. You know how grown people have been only too glad 
to do their part, and to build up here something that will last when 
they and all remembering them shall have passed away. 

There have been, according to the last report of the treasurer, 
sixty-six thousand dollars contributed to this separate department 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 
There still remains more to be secured, in order that this building 
may stand free of all debt upon it, and in order that the work 
which goes on within it may be protected and assured ; and I feel 
certain that those who are gathered here, and the friends whom 
they can reach by their voices and their sympathies, will be ready 
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to come forward and lift the comparatively slight burden which 
rests upon us, and do the comparatively slight work remaining to 
be done. We want eleven thousand dollars to free this building 
from all its encumbrances, and we want five thousand dollars a 
year to carry on the precious work that is to be done here. And 
what are these amounts? How trifling, how insignificant they 
appear, when presented to such a community as oura ! Why, it 
seems to me, if our friends — who are here reporting these pro- 
ceedings — would only stat« in the papers of to-morrow that we 
want but sixteen thousand dollars in all to start this work upon 
its free and prosperous career, as though not only the sixteen 
thousand dollars, but twice and thrice and four times the sixteen 
thousand dollars, would be given to us. 

Here we are, within an easy distance from Boston, and yet 
not altogether within the city. We may say that we are within 
reach of the inspirations of out-door life, of country atmosphere, 
of something that saves us from the dust and noise of city streets ; 
and I am led to think of what Oberon says to the fairies, and to 
repeat the lines, — 

" With this field-dew consecrate, 
Every fairy take his gait: 
And each several chamber bless, 
Through this palace, with sweet peace." 

We are glad that this mansion is a little without our disturbed 
streets ; that it has a prospect of open fields, of woods, and of sky, 
through which — though the}" can see them not — we may believe 
that God, in His infinite mercy, showers down upon those who are 
gathered here, even upon the sightless, the influences which we 
who have our sight know so well ; and that to them who cannot 
behold yonder fair slopes and crowning woods, there will still be 
a benediction from them. 

Our director, when he proposed this plan, — or shortly after pro- 
posing it, — urged that there should be a complete and sunny nurs- 
ery provided for little children ; and here it is. Let us be thankful 
that such a keynote was sounded. Let us be thankful that such 
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One of the beaatifal old legends which have come down to us 
from the early times, relates that St. Thomas the Apostle travelled 
into far-off regions, and was there commissioned by a great king to 
build him a gorgeous palace ; and that countless treasures with 
which he was to build were heaped into his hands. The king 
went away on some long journey or distant campaign, and when 
he came back, he asked for the palace. It was nowhere ; none 
that he could see had been built for him. Straightway the com- 
mand went forth that the Apostle should be thrown into prison, 
and put to speedy death. Just then (the legend goes on to say) 
the brother of the king died ; and after a few days his spirit ap- 
peared to the king, and said to him : '^ Beware what thou dost to 
this holy man ; for I have been in the realm of departed spirits, 
and they have shown me there a palace of exceeding beauty, which 
he has built for thee with the treasure expended for thy suffering 
people." 

This house of which we are making the dedication is the re- 
presentative of a palace " not made with the hands," a far brighter 
and more glorious mansion, into which all the charities, all the de- 
sires, and all the prayers of those who have been engaged in this 
holy work are nowjascending ; and there, in the presence of those 
who have already left us and are gathered as the first fruits of all 
who follow them, is rising a Kindergarten for the Blind, who are 
yet to see what the eye of man has never seen below. Thither let 
our thoughts soar ; and from thence let them obtain inspiration to 
make us the stanch supporters of this Christian charity. 

The lines of the old hymn have been ringing in my ears all 
day. As I thought of coming out here this afternoon, and of say- 
ing something, — however imperfect it might be, — in support of 
this work, I have seemed to hear those words of Doddridge again 
and again, as he welcomes the coming of our Lord : 

" And on the eyeballs of the blind 
To pour celestial day." 

May it be our prayer, and may the prayer be fulfilled, that on 
the eyeballs of the blind who are now or hereafter gathered here, 
there be poured a day of perfect light and perfect joy. 
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A piano duet, composed by Miss Fanny E. Jackson, and 
called The Kindergarten Galop, was then performed by Miss 
M. Eva Ramsdell and the composer, both pupils of the 
Perkins School. 

The president then referred to the presence of many inter- 
ested in the cause, and whom he should ask to speak, though 
they needed no introduction from him. The first whom he 
called upon was the Rev. Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D., 
the venerable clergyman, so long connected with Harvard 
University. 

ADDRESS OF REV. DR. PEABODY. 

" Greater works than these shall ye do," said the Divine Love 
incarnate ; and the works of mercy wrought in His name, inspired 
by Him, in which He has His dwelling still and constantly among 
men, are greater than miracle. Miracle but heals the body, re- 
stores the outward vision, ministers to the perishing part of man ; 
but the mercy that ever glows in the hearts which Christ has 
inspired and endowed, seeks most of all that which is immortal ; 
and I cannot but feel that in this city the charity which we inaug- 
urate today is its highest and most blessed work. Blindness, 
you are aware, in closing one gate to the soul, only the more 
throngs and crowds the others. 

I suppose that there is no doubt that even in early childhood 
the blind hear more promptly, take in more fully, and are more 
entirely influenced by what thej hear, than seeing children ; and 
yet they have not sight to interpret or to correct what enters 
through the ear. How blessed then the ministry which through this 
gate that is still open, shall make the earliest impressions of the 
blind such as they will be thankful, through time and through eter- 
nity, to have received ! There can be no more sacred charity for 
them, than to shield them from all that is impure and profane and 
low and vile, — than to have their souls, through the ear, opened 
to thoughts of duty and reverence and worthiness, to the love of 
Him who opens no less the inward than the outward eye, to the 
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words of Him '^ who spake as never man spake," to the influence 
that from the spirit of God shall flow into the souls of these little 
children. Let them have Christian guides, women whose souls 
have the consecration ot God for their work, and we cannot but 
feel that the blind shall be shielded from all that is evil ; that they 
shall be led on and up in the way that is everlasting ; that they 
shall not only be made capable of all which in their bereaved con- 
dition they can learn and be and do in this life, but that they shall 
be trained into sympathy with the higher life, and for that nobler 
communion with their Saviour and His ransomed, which, as it is 
the end, should be the beginning of all nurture. 

The blind are in a great measure unfitted, by their infirmities, 
for the rougher conflicts with the world, even for the conflicts 
awaiting them in the most sheltered condition. For the full fight 
of faith in this world we need the possession, not only of mind and 
soul, but of every sense and of every faculty. For those who can 
wage this warfare with every weapon that God gives I covet the 
warfare and the victory, and I feel that the highest blessedness is 
for those who have overcome, and have thus entered into rest and 
glory ; but where there is a lack of the full panoply for this earthly 
warfare, we may feel that the best thing to be hoped for is the 
training of the blind, so far as possible, in ignorance and inexpe- 
rience of the evil which is in the world. 

I can conceive that those for whom this work has been carried 
on, and whose souls we are trying to reach within these hallowed 
walls, may — when they shall awake to behold the light of God's 
countenance and the face of their Redeemer — be even thankful 
that, thi'ough the very infirmity which God sent to them, thej' have 
been kept from evil, saved from sin, and led in the way of inno- 
cence and purity to their final home and joy. 

I am reminded, in coming here, that this day is a grand and 
glorious anniversary in the history of our nation, that of the 
Battle of Lexington, — the day when, it seems to me^ it was made 
actually certain that we should be a free people ; and what more 
glorious recognition of our freedom as a people can we have, than 
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tiie inaognntioii o€ a neir cfasritj, — neir, so far as I know, in this 
wofid, — tiie fiat insUnce in which a sescinazj has been dedicated 
for the kindergarten instmction and nnrtnre of the jom^est Uind 
children? And may we not hope that, in time to come, the anni- 
▼eraaries of philanthropy wHl ootshine those of eren righteooa 
wars, and that the great dates and epodis wMdi wHl fixe in the 
history of mankind, will be the dates of institntioiis for thie weD- 
beiog of man and the giory of God, — epodis of progress for 
homanity? 

The chairman then introdoced as the next ^eaker, the 
Ber. Phillips Brooks, DJ)^ the distingaished rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston. 

ADDRESS OF REV. DR. BROOKSu 

It is a great pleasure to me, ladies and gentlemen, to add my 
word of oongratnlation to those connected with this institntion. 
ETCiyone here, I am sore, would like to say a good word regard 
iog the achierement of this great work for the blind. Lookii^ 
over a little package of pamphlets, — whidi my fiiend Mr. Anagnos 
was good enough to loan me, in anticipation of this meetii^, — I 
was able to trace, in saccessiye reports, the whole progress of this 
beneficent work. The first report was issued in 1883, and on its 
title-page was written: *^The Kindergarten for the Blind: An 
Earnest Appeal for its Foundation and Endowment." The second 
was issued in 1884, and was called, "The Kindergarten for tiie 
Blind : A Second Appeal for its Foundation and Endowment." 
The third was issued in 1885, and was called, ** The Kindergarten 
for the Blind : A Beiteration of the Appeal for its Foundation and 
Endowment." The fourth was issued in 1886, and was called, 
^* The Kindergarten for the Blind : A Brief Account of its Foonda- 
tioD." The thing had been completed; not entirely, however, 
because they were unable to add a brief account of its endowment 
to the account of its foandation. 

You see how your efforts to complete this building have he&k 
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like those of one climbing a hill by difficalt steps, — constantly 
reaching higher and higher, until at last he arrives at the place 
where he is able to look down into the valleys below, and to view 
the san'oandiug country. He has at last accomplished that which 
he set out to do ; he has followed the course which brought him to 
the summit of the hill. So, at last, this institution has been 
founded. We have the outlook, and have now only to wait for the 
endowment. The foundation is complete ; and those earnest and 
faithful workers who have been contributing so much of their time 
and labor to this work during the last three years, will now re- 
ceive, entirely apart from the congratulations of their friends, that 
better reward which comes to every one who is able to gaze upon 
a good work which, through his efforts, has been made complete. 

There are two times when it is good to think of the use of such 
an institution as this. The first is, after the building has been 
long put to its best employment : when one stands in a hospital or 
school, which for years or generations has been occupied for the 
purposes for which it was first dedicated, it is good to look back, 
and think how many hearts have been made glad and bright 
by it, how many sick have been healed, how many have been 
/taught and trained, who might otherwise have lived in ignorance. 
And another time when it is good to think of the uses of such a 
building, is — when it has yet, for the first time, to be put to its 
employment. It is good to look into the empty halls and into 
those vacant rooms, which have not yet been hallowed by noble 
associations, and to think of what is going to take place there. 
There are none among us this afternoon who have climbed into 
this nest in the roof, and looked into those vacant rooms, — which 
have not yet been put to their legitimate employment, — who have 
not thought of the good work that is to be done in them by-and-by ; 
of the ignorance to be enlightened ; of the dull and torpid faces to 
be quickened ; of the intellects to be brightened ; of the accumu- 
lated experiences which are to come to young souls ; of the meet- 
ings of man and knowledge, the human mind and intelligence, — 
the two noblest things that God made here on earth. 
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Childhood is to be made instinct with true life. That is the 
object of this building, which we have met together to dedicate 
this afternoon ; and this work of love, which is to be compared 
with the works of healing of which we read in the Scnptures, will 
continue as long as this house shall stand. It brings man and life 
together ; and it is by these, reacting one on the other, that the 
world grows richer. 

By this institution there shall be made to bloom a garden in the 
souls of the sightless. It is easy to build a garden for the seeing 
children. Nature builds it all herself. All the world is their gar- 
den. The sky above their heads is theira ; the earth under their 
feet is theirs ; every flower that blooms and ever}'^ breeze that 
blows is theirs. Nature makes their garden. But for the blind 
eyes who shall build a garden ? Teachers must come in who feel 
the deeper emotions of the soul ; those who know that the real 
bloom of life, for man or woman, is not to be found in that which 
is without, but in that which is within ; those who know that 
although the outer world be dark, there is a garden for the soul, 
which is to be found in all bright and generous thoughts, and in 
all noble aspirations. All thought of man, all thought of self, 
all thought of God, should be noble and beautiful. There is the 
garden that has been made for the blind children. 

You go through the towns of our Western World, and every 
house has its garden outside. Every window is looking outward ; 
and the flowers bloom so that those who go past can see them, and 
enjoy the profuseness of nature. Go through an Oriental town, 
and everything is shut. Every house looks inward. Its windows 
are upon the other side, and overlook the gardens which are kept 
in a central area behind the walls, and out of public observation. 
Every house has its garden, shut up within itself; it has nothing 
but bare walls toward the streets. The lives of these little sightless 
children arc like the houses in the eastern towns: they do not 
look outward, they look inward. Yet they have experiences ; they 
have active souls ; and all the experiences of those who shall be 
trained here will be largely inward experiences, — the workings of 
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the soul, of those inner things which go to feed and to delight the 
soul. Not less deep, certain!}-, will they be, than the experiences 
of many of those who see outwardly, which very often go to super- 
ficial and idle waste on the more manifest concerns of the world. 
Though thej' shall be quiet and silent, they are well worthy your 
help, my friends, — well worthy the work you have done for them 
in building this kindergarten, this earliest garden for the blind. 

There is a thought running through what has been said this 
afternoon about the mutualness of things. What we first think 
belongs to one, we afterwards discover to belong not only to one, 
but to all. You shut up one sense, and by-and-by you will find 
that you have not shut that sense up entirely ; for each sense sym- 
pathizes with the others, and all are stimulated by the needs of 
one. You hear the blind talk about seeing^ and you think that it 
is a strange word for them to use ; but you find by-and-by that 
they really are seeing ; that that which the other senses bring 
to them is of the same sort as that which sight brings to us ; and 
they are not misusing language. They have gone beneath, to that 
which comes to all the senses in different ways, but is one commu- 
nication, after all. In a larger way, every great institution, — in 
which men care for the needs, and are touched with sj^mpathy for 
the wants of others, — brings the communication of the possession 
of one to the necessity of all. We see, and these our friends do 
not see ! Shall we not give them something of our sight ? 

It was the boast of Job, in the Old Testament, when he spoke 
in reverent humility, of his former prosperity, that he was eyes to 
the blind. " Eyes was I to the blind," he said. So shall we be 
eyes to the blind. No man seeth to himself alone, any more than 
he '' liveth to himself." 

When the two messengers came to Christ from John, who was 
in prison, and who had heard of the works of Christ, and said unto 
him, ^^ Art thou He that should come, or look we for another?" 
Jesus answered and said unto them, '^ Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and see ; the blind receive their 
sight." Shall our Christianity have nothing of the same answer 
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to send back that Christ sent back? Shall we not saj, when asked 
what our Christiaiiity is worth : *^ Go ye and say that the blind 
receive their sight ; reoMve that which is the real Taloe of sight ; 
receive that which is the real thii^, the inner experience, the deeper 
pondering upon things iHiicfa, coming to them in any way, become 
seen by them when they enter into the substance of their knowl- 
edge, and make contribntion to their diaracters and lives? " 

I know of nothii^ upon whidi one can more congratulate the 
community than upon the possession of an institution such as this, 
— impossible a few years ago, when men did not know how, be- 
cause they did not think deeply enough, to train sightless children. 
The trainii^ of the blind is something which belongs distinctively 
to an advanced civilization. Shall we not rejoice in the possession 
of it by our children? Shall not you, who have taken part in this 
adiievement, among all other things which God has given you the 
opportunity to do in life, rejoice that 3'ou have had something to 
do with this Kindergarten for the Blind? (Applause.) 

The choir, composed of pupils of the Perkins School, then 
sang a chorus by Kreutzer, entitled ^^ Pleasures of Morning.*' 
The Rev. Dr. Brooks then added : 

^*' Will j'ou allow me to say, before the next speaker is announced, 
that I was not aware, while I was speaking, of exactly the finan- 
cial condition in which this kindergarten stood. I have heard, 
since I finished what I said just now, some particulars which I did 
not know then ; and I have also received one communication which 
I feel that I mast make to this meeting, and then leave it to its 
responsibility. I understand that there is a debt of eleven thou- 
sand dollars upon this kindergarten, as it stands today. One 
person now present offers to give one of those eleven thousand 
dollars, provided the other ten be also given. Such a commnni- 
cation ought to be pat immediately before the rich and generous 
people of Boston who are here this afternoon. The promise of 
one-eleventh ought certainly to lead people to think whether they 
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are not able to give their elevenths of it, and so let this institution 
go forth absolutely without a debt, to the good work which it will 
have to do." 

Db. Eliot : " Let us all unite in the wish that the other 
ten-elevenths will soon be supplied. And now, the second 
part of this programme is to be opened by a poem from one 
who has been so closely connected with the institution and 
all its work for many years, that between the lines of her 
poem each one of us who listens to her can hear voices of 
supreme significance." 

DEDICATORY POEM. 

BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 
NATUBE, 

Nature, from wintry sleep awake, 
Her icy armor doth forsake ; 
As her swift currents start again, 
The Easter anthems sound amen ; 
And lilies, white as angel's wing, 
Herald the beautj' of the spring. 

Now spring should make all creatures glad. 

With promise she has ever had. 

With message, told in perfumed breath, 

Of resurrection conquering death ; 

But her delights of form and hue 

Our sightless children never knew. 

Only with wondering thought they hear 
Rehearsed the glories of the j'ear, 
And dimly seek their doubtful way. 
Untutored by the smile of day ; 
While we, the prodigals of light. 
Grow careless of the boon of sight. 
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Dread fkte, in solitude to sit, 
Unoonscioas of the douds thai flit - 
Beholding ne'er the rose of dawn. 
Nor sunset's Taried hues withdrawn. 
Nor stars with whidi, above, aroond. 
The majesty of night is crowned. 

But Heaven, that sees this painful doom. 
Has still some flower of dioioest bloom. 
Has still some gem of priceless worth 
For these inheritors of earth. 

For them may Wisdom spread her page, 
Beqaeathing wealth from age to age ; 
To them make known, in time and place. 
The great exemplars of our race. 
Its heroes shall their courage raise ; 
Its saints inspire their prayer and praise ; 
Its music join their happy bands ; 
Its skill instruct their tender hands. 

We plant this field, to Grod most dear, 
In the sweet spring of childhood's year ; 
Aid as, good neighbors, in our need. 
To sow it with immortal seed. 

We do not know, we cannot guess, 
What harvesting of blessedness. 
Of docile heart and thoughtful mind. 
Good husbandry may reap and bind ; 
But well we deem that in the height 
Where governs the supernal light, 
Joy shall reward the service wrought. 
Pay tenfold back the tribute brought ; 
And with our sheaves your name shall be 
Bound in God's golden granary. 
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The choir then sang a quartette, " Veil not thy Face," the 
music being from Beethoven's opera, Fidelia ; after which 
the chairman introduced the next speaker, the silver-haired 
Unitarian preacher, t.he Rev. Cyrus Augustus Bartol, D.D., 
who has recently completed his fiftieth year as pastor of the 
West Church, Boston. 

ADDRESS OF REV. DR. BARTOL. 

It is fifty years ago since, in company with the great Baptist col- 
lege president. Dr. Francis Wajland, I first visited the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, at South Boston. I 'remember that my 
good brother left some money as a token when we came away, and 
that, returning to Boston, we met Dr. Samuel G. Howe on horse- 
back, galloping not far from the large building, with that so keen 
and kindly face, which is kept on canvas and in marble — the man 
who went among the tombs where reason lay buried, and raised 
Laura Bridgman from the intellectually dead. Dr. Howe and Mr. 
Anagnos, like Job, are ej^es to the blind. 

Consider first the privation of the blind, — inability to see the 
face of nature or of man, — the lack, abolition, or abortion of 
the chief feature of the human countenance, and the absence of the 
peculiar joy with which the ej-es of friends and lovers meet. 

Consider next the remedy, in light for inward sight. We see 
through our eyes, with our eyes, and without our eyes. Do we not 
shut our ej'es, in order to see such spiritual objects as truth, moral 
beauty, friends away from us on earth or in heaven, our Lord and 
Master, and God himself, in the purity of heart? How Channing 
and Webster, and Everett and Choate, as I well remember, walked 
Boston streets absorbed in thought, blind to passing things and 
people, to shows and signs, to windows and stores of goods ; j'et 
open-eyed to behold interior concerns, text and discourse, case and 
argument, court and audience, client and church, — their brain a 
stereoscope with invisible slides and pictures uncatalogued. 

There is a picture of Webster, in a boat off the Marshfield 
shore, with his listless hand on the fishing line, preparing his first 
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Banker Hill oration, and saying, ^^ Venerable men, you have oome 
down from a former generation." Did he see tiie Atiantic? No: 
Bunker Hill and a great assembly. 

In the watches of the night, how much scenery and how many 
images we see in vision, whidi, as we go oat in the son, the scenes 
of broad light on the highway, cannot in interest replace ! Dr. 
Edward H. Clarke, and other physiologists and psychologists say 
that the act of sight is not in the air. They trace it throagh the 
convolotions of the brain. Behold yoar doty to produce it there, 
for the blind ! Behold the child doomed to walk in darkness for 
life, perhaps for years threescore-and-ten ! 

This enterprise is an nnqaestionable charity. No diarity to 
as can be so great as the call to exercise charity to othera. 

The annsed pump sucks. If our bounty be dry, reluctant, 
cross, and wheezy, it is because we do not continually summon and 
draw it out. But if, like the patriarch Jacob's, our well is deep, 
it cannot be exhausted. While we draw upon it, it draws upon 
the unspent springs, the hillsides, the clouds, the air and the sea, 
and God must himself suspend and be bankrupt before it can fail. 
Let it be in us, springing up for others unto everlasting life ! 

Homer and Milton were blind! Give more and promptiy to 
this humanity. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, after an impassioned 
appeal in some good cause, said to the people; ''I do not want 
you to go home and think of this. Obej" impulse ; decide on the 
spur of the moment ! " 

Next consider the matter in hand with that attention which is 
the eye and ear of the mind. In the kindergarten, — by this 
application of Froebel's idea, that the soul must be active in edu- 
cation, that we learn not by seeing or reading alone, but by doing, 
by the forming or reforming of things, — we recogmze a stroke of 
genius. 

What is the world but a lump of clay thrown at our feet, to 
be reshaped by art? Hunt for gems, unshining till discovered, in 
this human gloom ! The best wit does not always go with the finest 
organ of sight. Unseal the faculties ! Let them not run to waste ! 
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Hid under this veil of blindness, who knows bat you may find an 
Emerson, a Lincoln, a Hawthorne, or Harriet Stowe, — producers, 
not consumers of value ? Brethren and sisters : if we do not see 
to it, so far at least as this, that Christ's little ones do not perish, 
— if, by being heedless of their appeal for help, we offend 

'* These children in the night, 
Children crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry," — » 

then we, more than they, are the blind — blind to our obligation 
and opportunity. I might not dare, but for the Master's word, to 
add, ^' It were better for us then that a millstone were hanged about 
our neck, and we drowned in the depths of the sea." 

Db. Eliot then introduced another Unitarian clergyman, 
the Rev. Brooke Herford, who has been welcomed from Eng- 
land as the successor of Channing, Gannett, and Ware, in 
the pastorate of the Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

ADDRESS OF REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 

Mt dbar Friends : I wonder whether I may say that the 
feeling that has been in my mind, as I have been listening to some 
of the things that have been said this afternoon, has been that we 
were taking rather too low a ke}- ? I have been looking into the 
faces of these young people, about whom we have been almost 
making each other cry, and the}^ do not look at all like crying ! 

I have been over the Perkins Institution several times, and I 
have alwaj's come away feeling as if I never had seen happier 
young people in my life. I do not know how it is, but I think the 
Lord evens it up a little, apart from what we do, — even more, 
perhaps, than we have been reckoning; though that is not an 
argument for our doing one particle less, of whatever we can do, 
out of our love, in helpfulness for the sightless. 

After all, when you come to think of it, there are about ten 
thousand times as many things, which they can see quite as well as 
you and I can, as there are of those which they cannot see quite 
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so well. Even with us, j'ou know, sight is merely a matter of 
degrees, and some people go from Dan to Beersheba without see- 
ing anything; and j'et they have as good ej^es as ever did not 
require spectacles. On the other hand, you walk with somebody 
whose mind has been opened to the wonders of nature, and he will 
see a hundred things, along the commonest hedge-row, that you 
and I do not see. 

It came nnto my mind how, in almost everj'^ direction you can 
think of, there is so much more to be seen with the inward eye, 
than can be seen with the outward eye, however good it is. Even 
in matters of science, you see with the outward eye but the mere 
substance of things ; but 3'ou see the laws of things, and the in- 
wardness of things, and the meanings of things, with the inward 
eye. What do we see of astronomy with these poor eyes of ours, 
compared with what we see with the mind? As when the night 
comes down upon the earth, it shows us further things than those 
we see by day, so it may be that it would be very good for us, — 
some of us who can see, or think we can, — if our eyes should be 
closed a little while to all the glare of the world ; and perhaps we 
should then see some things which we never saw before, and find 
that the things to which our eyes had been closed were more than 
the things to which our eyes had been opened. 

There is a wonderful power in nature for supplying the vacant 
places. These flowers before me remind me how j^ou see it every- 
where. Look at it in the vegetable creation ! You break off the 
bough of a tree, and every bough around begins to grow shoots 
into that vacant place, to trj' to fill it up. You lose the use of 
your right hand, and immediately your left hand becomes stronger 
than you ever dreamed that it could be. Thus we acquire new fac- 
ulties and powers and appetites. So it is, but far more so, with 
the senses. As I was listening to the music just now, it occurred 
to me that very likely, if we could know it, one of th3 ways in 
which God evens things up is, that music is more — far more per- 
haps — -to these bright little children, and young men and maidend 
than it is to us. It is part, possibly, — and I think really, — of a 
different thing. 
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So is it with ever^'thing. Take historj', for instance. Why, 
we are sorry that these young people cannot look upon our 
faces. Well, what do a few dozen faces matter, anyhow, to those 
whi) can read faces through books? Why, the mental picture of 
Socrates is worth all this room full of faces, — the mental picture 
of one of the great people of the past ; and the blind can have that 
just as well as j'ou and I. Nay, I expect that they have it a little 
better. 

I do not want them to think that we are not feeling for them ; 
but I do not want them to go home feeling, ^^ Oh, what a miserable 
lot we are ! Let us have a good cry over it ! '* I do feel very 
kindly to them, and I am sure that we all do, — and it is the 
uppeimost feeling in our hearts today to do what little we can to 
fill up the vacant place in their lives. That is the thought we are 
all acting upon. 

In the kindergarten there is this special value : that the earlier 
you catch the 3'oung senses the more subtile thej^ are, the more 
of life they have in them, the more of expansive and extensive 
power. The earlier you can catch these little children, who have 
not the same kind of sight j-ou and I have, — the earlier 3'ou can 
begin to train those other senses, — the more effectively those other 
senses will fill the place of that which happens to be lacking. 

There is one special thing in the training of the kindergarten, 
if I at all appreciate what kindergarten training is — at any rate, 
as I have always seen it, the thing that I have noticed most is the 
large element of kindliness and helpfulness, mutual helpfulness, in 
it. It seems so beautiful that these little children, who, in their 
homes, might, perhaps, in the rush of life, be a little neglected, a 
little run over, and left to themselves, — it seems so nice that they 
should be brought where, not only the other senses are to be 
trained to their very subtlest to fill the vacant place, but where 
they shall have a beginning of education, from the very commence- 
ment of which they shall be taught to show to each other that 
kindliness, thoughtfulness, helpfulness, those little friendly ofiSces, 
which they themselves po largely claim, — and surely never claim 
in vain, — from those around them. 
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There is just one more thooght in my mind, and that is the ap- 
plicatioo of the prindf^ of the filling in of tiie Tscant pfaioes to the 
matter of subscriptions. ,Tlieie are ten racant pfaioes ; and if any of 
joa can grow into those Tacant places, it need not take yon three 
months to do it, and it will be a blessed tfaii^ to yon all year lives. 



The Blind Lark's Song (written by Miss Lonisa M. Aloott, 
for the benefit of this enterprise, and published in the Saint 
Nicholas magazine, for November, 1886, as part of a story 
bearing the same title) was then song by a choros of little 
girls, standing on a bench, where they might be better seen 
and heard by the audience. 

THE BLIND LARK'S SOHG. 

We are sitting in the shadow 

Of a long and lonely night. 
Waiting till some gentle angel 

Comes to lead ns to the light. 
For we know there is a magic 

That can give eyes to the blind. 
Oh, well-filled hands, be generoos ! 

Oh, pitying hearts, be kind ! 

Help stumbling feet that wander. 

To find the upward way ; 
Teach hands that now lie idle 

The joys of work and play. 
Let pity, love, and patience 

Our tender teachers be. 
That, though the eyes be blinded, 

The little souls may see. 

Your world is large and beautiful. 

Our prison dim and small ; 
Wc stand and wait, imploring — 

^^ Is there not room for all? 
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Give 118 our children's garden, 

Where we may safely bloom, 
Forgetting in God's sunshine 

Our lot of grief and gloom." 

A little voice comes singing, 

Oh, listen to its song ! 
A little child is pleading 

For those who suffer wrong. 
Grant them the patient magic 

That gives eyes to the blind ! 
Oh, well-fllled hands, be generous ! 

Oh, pitying hearts, be kind ! 

As the chairman aptly remarked, the Perkins Institution 
is also the Massachusetts School for the Blind, and he gladly 
welcomed, as the next speaker, the Hon. John W. Dickinson, 
the Secretary of the State Board of Education, whose very 
presence was an expression of the interest of the Common- 
wealth, as well as his own, in this new school. 

ADDRESS OF HON. J. W. DICKINSON. 

Those who have studied carefully the relations of education to 
the well being of the individual are agreed in this : that the first 
steps a child takes in his intellectual and moral career are all 
important. 

The first ideas the mind is led to form will have something to 
do in determining the ideas that will follow. The first activity the 
mind is led to exert will be likely to start it off in a way of acting, 
that will finally determine its habits and its character. Experience 
and observation prove that the early efforts of the individual do 
much towards determining what in the future he will know and be. 

For these reasons we need a kind of training in our sj'stem of 
instruction which shall precede the formal processes to which the 
child is usually subjected in the primary school. 
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Without violence to their 3'outhful nature, the young children 
may be so directed in those exercises that have amusement for 
their ends, as to be prepared to enter at about seven j^ears of age 
the primarj' schools, free from bad habits, with their powers trained 
to self activit}', and their minds stored with a rich collection of 
important facts. 

If all our children could pass from a well conducted kindergarten 
to their courses of elementary study, I am sure it would at o^ce 
appear, that a foundation had been established for a rapid and 
successful progress. 

The methods of the kindergarten seem to be natural, and 
adapted to produce the happiest results upon the infant mind. I 
wish the spirit of these methods could be introduced into all our 
schools. 

It would present to our children material and mental things for 
their observation and reflection, instead of words to be simply 
committed to memorj'. It would call into exercise their active as 
well as passive powers, and would stimulate them to the pursuit 
of all forms of truth. 

I shall encourage the teachers of our public schools to come here 
and learn how the objective method of teaching can be literally 
applied. The distinguished institution, of which this kindergarten 
is an adjunct, has already furnished a good illustration to the 
teachers of the Commonwealth of the best methods of teaching the 
branches usually taught in the schools ; it now seems to be well 
prepared to show the best methods of leading the Infant mind to 
form such habits of thinking, feeling and choosing, as will prepare 
it for successful work in all the courses of instruction that may 
follow. 

This school for the blind has, by a recent act of our legislature, 
taken its place in our system of public educational institutions. 
Hereafter the Commonwealth will claim this school as one of its 
own, and will exercise a fostering care over all its interests. 
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Dr. Eliot then stated that the only part of the pro- 
gramme which could not be carried out was an address from 
the young pastor of the Old South Church, the Rev. George 
A. Gordon, who had written to say that he could not be 
present. 

In place of this address he asked the audience to listen to 
a short poem, written by Miss Sarah E. Lane, the librarian of 
the Perkins Institution, and suggested by the words of the 
lamented Mrs. Julia Romana Anagnos, which are inscribed 
on a tablet in a lower room : " Take care of the little blind 
children." Though not mentioned on the regular programmes, 
this poem was printed on separate sheets, in raised letters, at 
the press connected with the Perkins Institution ; and it was 
recited by a blind pupil, Miss M. Eva Ramsdell. 

MISS LANE'S POEM. 

Our friend most beloved, as her life here was ending, 
For the little blind children earnestl}^ plead, 

In the spirit of Him who, just ere ascending, 
Gave it in charge that his lambs should be fed. 

All the years of her life her heart was devoted 

To the work of her loved ones, — enlightening the blind ; 

With her voice and her pen the cause she promoted ; 
Her memory now in their hearts is enshrined. 

Seen through the glory that dawns on the vision 
A& the soul draws near to the portals above. 

How great seems the need, how grand is the mission 
To labor for others, — the mission of love ! 

To care for the children, the poor and the lowly, 
The weak and the helpless, be " eyes to the blind." 

Heed well the commission, so grand, and so holy ; 
The great and the good live to favor mankind. 
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The chairman then introduced Mr. J. M. Rodocanachi, the 
Greek consul in Boston, as one who had something to say 
out of his abounding interest in the institution. 

REMARKS OF MR. J. H. RODOCANACHI. 

Mr. PREsmENT, it may appear almost presumption in me, a 
stranger to your shores, to rise to address this audience after those 
who have preceded me. I am grateful, however, and glad to have 
the opportunity to sa}' a few words in behalf of this kindergarten, 
not words of eulogy, but words of congratulation, expressing my 
tribute to you, ladies and gentlemen, for this your noblest work, 
which my honored and noble country-man is now allowed to receive 
from your hands, and in the spirit of the indefatigable endeavor, 
which has characterized him in the past, carry on to an undoubted 
success. 

This institution, Mr. President, — which, it seems to me, opens 
a new career to-day, enlarging the scope of the Perkins school at 
South Boston, and beginning afresh in new paths and fields, — 
is different from most of th^ benevolent enterprises of Boston, 
inasmuch as it is a purely domestic institution ; it takes the place 
of the nursery, and is the home of those born in our midst. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if your largess, if 3'our contribu- 
tions for benevolent purposes relieve the adult poor and sick, 
the aged and infirm, — and I cannot help saying here, some- 
times the unworthy of the hordes, which the eastern hemisphere is 
literally pouring upon you, becoming a burden difficult to be cast 
off, bear it ever so hard, — how much more should the beneficiaries 
of this little school appeal to our hearts ! 

These children are not the waifs of other countries, but, as it 
were, they are flesh of our flesh, and blood of our blood. From 
the moment they begin to breathe they are citizens of the United 
States. It may not be unfitting therefore if I, '' not to the manor 
bom," speak a word of cheer and of encouragement from the plane 
of that universal charity which knows no boundary lines, no arti- 
ficial divisions of state or territory. 
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Mr. President, this beautiful, this sublime philanthropic work 
needs further aid which cannot fail to be forthcoming. No limit 
has ever been set to the good deeds of the Bostonlans. All forms 
of intellectual enjoyment and culture may minister to this good 
object of tender, delicate thoughtfulness for those to whom the 
light of day is perpetual darkness, and the panorama of earth's 
beauties a mystery. 

Much has been done, much remains to be done. I deem it a 
great privilege, Mr. President, to be able to say here, that kind 
hearts are already asking, " What can I offer? What can I do to 
help this noble man and his devoted assistants?" Let me speak 
of an effort which, on the 13th of May, will appeal to your love of 
the " concord of sweet sounds," in its endeavors to strengthen 
your work. 

It is a source of gratification to me, Mr. President, to state 
here, that a society bearing the name of that mythological god of 
music, who with his lyre called around him the denizens of the 
grove ; a society of foreign birth like myself, but long since natural- 
ized, by its efforts in behalf of all benevolent objects ; a society 
which is the parent of all the singing German and American organ* 
izations in Boston and its suburbs, — the Orpheus Musical So- 
ciety, under the leadership of Mr. Carl Pflueger, — has generously 
offered to givie a concert on the 13th of May next in aid of this 
object. Let me commend it to your favor and support, not as 
affording a rare and unusual form of musical entertainment, but 
as a loyal and patriotic contribution to the cause whose glorious if 
but partial triumph we are celebrating today. 

CLOSING ADDRESS BY DR. ELIOT. 

The last entry upon our programme is a chorus ; but before I 
invite the singers to sing, I wish to say, in behalf of the corpo- 
ration of the Perkins Institution, and its board of trustees, one 
word of grateful response to him whose benevolent heart conceived 
the idea of this kindergarten, and whose unwearied labors have 
brought it so far to its completion. When we remember how great 
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41 debt we owe to Greece, how infinitely the resources of her civili- 
sation contributed to ours, how dark the world would be but for 
the light, how blind (we may say) but for the eyes of Greece, 
we cannot be ungrateful even to a long-remote antiquity for 
^ that we owe to it. From that same land, in its time of com- 
parative feebleness, there has conie to us a man who has identi- 
fied himself fully with us, and with the interests of those who 
most need our aid ; and I am but expressing the thought of every 
member of the corporation, and every member of the board of 
trustees, when I thank him and congratulate^him, for the work 
which is here brought to its glad fruition. I thank his country- 
man, who has just spoken to us, for his assurance that the work 
which we have begun for our children is to be shared in by those 
who come from foreign shores. O, si sic omnes ! Would that all 
who come to us felt as these men do, and came, not to throw 
themselves upon us for their support, but to help us in supporting 
those who need to be supported! God grant that in this great 
^ood of immigration which sweeps to these coasts, there may be 
more of this spirit that has been expressed by word, and still more 
plainly by deed ; and that we may thank the world, as well as 
our own community, for the work that is done for its suffering 
members. 

Let me re-echo, in behalf of the corporation and the trus- 
tees, one thing that has been stated this afternoon, and which 
<^nnot be too plainly repeated as long as this institution stands, — 
namely, that we do not regard the children who are intrusted to 
our care as specially miserable, or as special objects of pity or 
concern. We know how glad their lives are made ; we know how 
full of hope the future spreads out before them ; and we are thank- 
ful that the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School has 
to do, not with the hopeless, but with the hopeful ; not with those 
who "sit in darkness and the shadow of death," but with those 
whom it has been privileged to help in leading into the full radiance 
of immortality. 

As the last words spoken, — not sung, but spoken, — I wish 
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to read to yoa the appeal of Laura Bridgman, which is not new 
to many of you, but which some may hear for the first time; 
and there she stands before you, the living example and the 
living hope of what this institution has done and may yet do for 
humanity. 

This appeal, previously printed in reports of the institu- 
tion, was then read ; and during the reading Miss Bridgman 
stood up in front of the audience where all might see her 
face. She had already followed the proceedings with great 
interest, as they were interpreted to her by the friendly fingera 
of Miss Mary C. Moore and Miss Annie Emily Poulsson, who 
sat by her side. 



APPEAL OF LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
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The dedicatory exercises occupied less than two short 
hours, and closed with a chorus by Abt, " The world is 
wide, the world i» fair." 

Before leaving the building, scores of visitors followed the 
suggestion of Dr. Eliot, and inspected the various rooms all 
in readiness for use. 



COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 



The dedication exercises received numerous notices and 
comments from both the secular and religious press, from 
which the following selections have been made : — 

THE KINDERGARTEN DEDICATION. 

The dedication of the kindergarten building for the blind, on 
the 19th inst., was attended by a large audience, composed in great 
part of persons earnestly interested in the work. The exercises 
were all that could have been desired. The music, b^^ the pupils 
of the Perkins Institution, was scientifically of a high order, and 
was performed with the precision, taste, and feeling in which the 
pupils of that school show at once the thoroughness of their train- 
ing and the superior delicacy of perception which the ear derives, 
when made to perform, in some measure, the ofiSce of the eye. 
The principal address was by Dr. Samuel Eliot, the president of 
the institution. We will not say that he surpassed himself, which 
he could not easily do ; but we never heard eloquence more genu- 
ine, more fervent, or better adapted to uplift the souls, warm the 
hearts, and stimulate the generosity of those who listened. He 
paid a touching tribute to the lifelong philanthropy of Henry 
Bromfield Rogers. He spoke gratefully and tenderly of the de- 
voted service and self-sacrifice of Mrs. Anagnos, of the beautiful 
blending of strength and sweetness in her character, and of the 
dear love for her of the pupils of the school, to whose nurture, 
happiness, and well-being she yielded up her whole self in un- 
reserved consecration. He gave the superlative testimony due to 
the director, Mr. Anagnos, to whose persistent enterprise alone 
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we are indebted for the erection of the bailding and the establish- 
ment of this infant branch of the institution, and whose adminis- 
trative wisdom and ability are only and hardly surpassed by his 
love for his work and his intense interest in his pnpils. Mrs. 
Jalia Ward Howe read a poem, — itself a gem of the purest 
lustre, and made, if possible, still brighter by her personal associa- 
tions with the institution from the banning till now. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Drs. Peabody, Brooks, and Bartol, Rev. Mr. 
Herford, and Hon. Mr. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of fidu-* 
cation. These were followed by a short address from the Greek 
consul, who in faultless English, yet not without the flavor of 
his own mellifluous tongue, expressed his high appreciation of the 
labors of his fellow-countryman, and of the cherished place which 
he has won in the respect and affection of his fellow-citizens in the 
land of his adoption. 

The kindei^arten building, at the commencement of these ser- 
vices, had upon it a debt of eleven thousand dollars, toward the 
liquidation of which one person present gave one thousand dollars, 
and another gave a pledge for one thousand dollars in case the 
residue should be subscribed within a specified time, — a condition 
sure to be fulfilled. About five thousand dollars per annum will 
be needed for the current expenses of the kindergarten ; and it is 
desirable that this sum should be secured independently of the 
funds now in the treasury, the whole income of which is needed 
for the parent institution. 

The importance of the kindei^arten may be made apparent by 
the simple statement that pupils beyond the age of infancy are 
always liable to bring to the school much that needs to be un- 
learned ; that accuracy and skill of touch and hearing are better 
and more surely acquired in Infancy than at any later time ; and 
that the moral and religious training, which is an essential part of 
the system, is, for the most part, thorough, efficient, and enduring 
in inverse proportion to the age at which the pupil first comes 
under its influence. — Christian Register^ April 28. 
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THE BLIND KINDERGARTEN. 

Yesterday was a red-letter day in the history of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. It marked the opening and dedication 
of the new kindergarten for the blind children, which has been 
before the public as one of our most deserving charities. It also 
testified to the deep interest which the work has aroused in the 
community. The feeling toward the Perkins Institution is very 
strong, but the feeling toward the kindergarten is, if anything, 
stronger than that toward the original organization. It is now 
thought that the entire work for the blind is broadly based. The 
education is such that a child can be taken from his home and 
trained from the age of seven j-ears ; this gives an opportunity for 
doing strong, thorough, and lasting work, and this is the kind of 
service which the new institution is prepared to render. It pre- 
cedes and prepares the way for the industrial and intellectual insti- 
tution at South Boston. It goes even beyond it in the influence 
which is likel}^ to go forth from it into the schools of the common- 
wealth. Secretary Dickinson yesterday expressed the hope that 
the service which the new kindergarten is to render to the Perkins 
Institution might be made the exemplar of the relation which kin- 
dergartens might in time bear to the higher schools of the state. 
He saw in this establishment for the blind children — the first of 
its kind in the world — the future possibilities of primar^^ education 
which should make the little ones do something beside commit to 
memory the names of things. It pointed out the way to make 
education a live thing from the beginning. This was the outreach- 
ing feature of a series of addresses which were quite remarkable 
in their scope, and which happily inaugurated the work of the 
Institution. The fact that, out of an expenditure of seventy-seven 
thousand dollars, only eleven thousand dollars remains unpaid, and 
that active measures are being taken to raise the entire sum, so 
that the kindergarten can begin its work freehanded, was one of 
the brightest features of the occasion ; and the hearty tribute to 
the unwearied labors of Mr. Anagnos in securing the funds which 
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have brooght the woA so br toward soogcsb was not mtm deaared 
than it was geneFOosly bestowed. There is great satisfaetioa in 
this charity, and a blessii^ seems to have attended ereij step 
taken in its behalf. Nothing has gained a stroi^^ hold of thoae 
who are able to pat it on a secure bans, and the fedii^ is in the 
hearts of the peo[rfe both to cancel the debt and to b^^ the 
endowment for carryii^ it on. — Bojtoa Herxdd, April 20. 



The Perfeins Institution for the BUod is one of the noblest and 
best of the beneficent institutions of the commonwealth. It has 
been and is distii^nisbed alike for its thoroogh work and for the 
tender care of its inmates. It is now to hare what may be called 
"An Annex," in the form of a kindergarten sdiool for children too 
yoang to be received at the older institution. A distii^oished 
company, representing the refined and the benevolent of this com- 
mnnity, attended the dedicatory services of the new st^ool building 
yesterday, and the interest they manirest is an assnrance to the 
managers that the money reqoired to complete and furnish it, and 
later to maintain the school, will not be wanting. The new school 
will meet a well-recognized want, and its appeal for ^d tooches the 
hearts of people who can afford to give it. — Bo^on Evening 
Travdler, Aptil 20. 

Xo person but one who has looked in upon a family where one 
or two of the young children are blind, can feel fully the pathetic 
c^ for their early and carefol training. Cat off from all ordinary 
sources of amusement ; their brothers and sisters at school ; their 
hMt sense limiting them both in movement and means of enjoy- 
ment and employment, nothing can be more appealing than their 
helplessness to a homane observer. For ob\ious reasons the 
public schools forthe blind have required that the children received 
should have reached nine or ten years of age. In this time Invaln- 
able hoars for instmction have been lost — the most susceptible of 
all childhood — besides the deprivation which the sightless child 
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has suffered. In addition to this, bad habits are often acquired. 
The accomplished director of the Perkins Institution in South 
Boston, in view of this, has devoted his most earnest endeavors 
for a number of years to secure a kindergarten branch to the 
school. Now, so far as the completion of the building and its 
dedication to its truly Christian oflSce are concerned, his plan is 
consummated. The flow of a generous tide of gifts, however, for 
its large current expenses and endowment must not be interrupted 
for the present, but rather increased. A beautiful building, with 
all the indispensable appliances, was opened last week on Perkins 
and Day streets, Roxbury ; an interested crowd of friends filling 
its public rooms during the exercises. One could but sympathize 
with the glad exultation of Mr. Anagnos on the occasion. Admir- 
able addresses were made by Dr. Samuel Eliot, by Dr. Peabody, 
Dr. Brooks, Dr. Bartol, and Hon. J. W. Dickinson. An impressive 
original poem was read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and interesting 
musical selections were rendered by girls from the Institution. It 
was an interesting occasion, and the opening of a new and blessed 
era for the little children deprived of the sense of sight. — Zion'a 
Herald^ April 27. 

The new kindergarten building for the blind which has been 
erected through the influence of the energy and enthusiasm of Mr. 
M. Anagnos, director of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
was dedicated last Tuesday afternoon, by exercises of peculiar 
interest. The building is situated at the corner of Perkins and 
Day streets, Roxbury, and is of brick with stone trimmings. It 
is eighty-five by forty-six feet on the ground plan, has three stories, 
besides the attic, which is made into a spacious play-room, seventy- 
five by twenty-five feet, and the basement. The entire plan of the 
building is as near perfection as it could be made for the best inter- 
est of the little sightless ones, who are here to receive the best 
paternal care, and to be taught the first rudiments of sight through 
their intellect and touch. At the dedication. Dr. Samuel Eliot 
presided, and after his touchingly beautiful opening remarks, inter- 
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esting addresses were made b}^ Revs. A. P. Peabody, Phillips 
Brooks, C. A. Bartol, and Brooke Herford, Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
and Mr. J. M. Rodocanachi. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read an 
original poem in an impressive manner, and pupils of the Perkins 
Institution interspersed the exercises with most excellent vocal and 
instrumental music. The hall was crowded with a deeply inter- 
ested audience. There is a debt of eleven thousand dollars on the 
building, and two pledges of one thousand dollars each were given 
Tuesday afternoon. The school will be opened for the regular 
course of instruction, May 1. — Boston Home Journal^ April 23. 

KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 

In 1882, Mr. M. Anagnos, director of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, proposed the establishment of a kindergarten for 
blind children. The proposal met with general approval. To give 
light to a darkened childhood, to begin the education of the blind 
at as earl}'' an age as possible, could not seem other than a most 
admirable purpose. It is true that the contribution of money was 
hardly in proportion to the interest manifested by the press and in 
other public methods, but the kindergarten has become an accom- 
plished fact, and on Tuesday of last week was formally opened, 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, president of the corporation of the Perkins Insti- 
tution, presiding. He stated that the sightless and the seeing have 
united in gifts now amounting to sixt^^-six thousand dollars ; that 
eleven thousand dollars are needed to put the building out of debt ; 
and that there is still needed an endowment yielding five thousand 
dollars a year for its support. If it were announced that Harvard 
College needed an additional hundred thousand dollars, there are 
a number of men either of whom might be expected to give it. 
How many ^^ears will be required to finish paying for the building, 
and to plant an endowment of a hundred thousand dollars for this 
noble object? On this joyous occasion, however, no doubts or 
misgivings were suffered to intrude. Gratitude, hope, and sympa- 
thy were the sentiments that prevailed. Addresses were made by 
Drs. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, and Bartol, and others ; a choir of 
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papils rendered some admirable music, and it was felt that those 
who had borne the weight of the labor, now so far accomplished, 
had abundant cause for gratnlation. 

This is a kind of achievement that has always been reckoned 
among the chief honors of Boston, and it is to be hoped that what 
has been so well begun will go on to completion through the spon- 
taneous zeal and public spirit of our citizens. "God loveth a 
cheerful giver," and "he gives twice who gives soon." — Tlie 
WcUchmcCn^ April 28. 

IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 

[From our own Correspondent.] 

An occasion of much interest was the opening of the kindergar- 
ten building for blind children, located in Roxbury, with a beauti- 
ful outlook upon fields and hills. The building is of three stories, 
with an upper or attic hall or play-room, and with accommodations 
for fort}'^ children ; the rooms are light and airy, neatly furnished, 
with the conditions for health and the influence of light and air upon 
the senses and the sensibilities. This is the first, kindergarten for 
the blind established in the United States, and, I think, in the 
world. The idea originated with Mr. Anagnos and his wife as a 
necessity which they discovered in their management of the Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind, in South Boston. A most touching 
scene in the service of dedication was the reading of some lines 
written by Miss S. E. Lane, which were suggested by the last 
words of Mrs. Julia Romana Anagnos, " Take care of the little 
blind children." There could be no more striking impression of the 
reality of the saying of Revelation that " though dead she yet speak- 
eth," than the reading of this poem and allusions by the speakers 
to Mrs. Anagnos — almost the reality of conscious presence. 

It is less than five years since the purpose to establish this 
school was made public, and there have been raised, including the 
considerable sums secured by the children in various ways, sixty-six 
thousand dollars ; there being a debt of eleven thousand dollars, 
and five thousand dollars are needed to defray the expenses of the 
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school for one 3'ear. One gentleman on the spot proposed to give 
one thousand dollars to liquidate the debt, provided the other ten 

thousand dollars shall be subscribed and paid. 

• •• ••• ••••• 

This new kindergarten for sightless children is one of the sig- 
nificant features of today, and will stand as a monament to the 
wisdom, purpose, and all-conquering perseverance of Mr. Anagnos 
— the Greek among us who is best American — and his noble wife, 
whose "works do follow" her. The dedication of this kinder- 
garten called out an acknowledgment from Mr. Dickinson, Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, which is suggestive ; he 
wished all the children might enter the public schools from kinder- 
garten training, and that the spirit of the kindergarten might be in 
all our schools. — The Christian Union ^ April 28. 



AN APPEAL FEOM THE PULPIT. 

BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND. 

SERMON BY REV. 0. A. BARTOL, AT THE WEST CHURCH. 

Kev. C. A. Bartol preached in the West Church yesterday 
morning on " What Blindness is, and Who are the Blind," making 
a powerful appeal for aid to the Institution for the Blind. He 
took for his text John ix. 39 : " For a just sentence that they who 
see not might see," and said : The moral law is of compensation 
for natural infirmity, to make amends for blindness by disease, 
accident, crime, or birth. Some are born blind : many become so 
from early years in the ophthalmia of factories, in our cities ; a few 
from violence, vitriol, or as the sequel of sickness ; from glaucoma, 
cataract, or natural decay. The miraculous cure of extinct or de- 
fective vision is so infrequent, if it ever still occur, that institutions 
are in order in every civilized land under the dictate of religious 
equity. As, to relieve moral blindness, or withstand its causes, 
aside from Christianity, there is no establishment, all the more 
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should it be noted and treated in the pulpit and by the press. 
Insensibility to the condition and want of the physically sight- 
less, is a prime symptom of abortion or abolition of spiritual 
beholding. In the healing of the man blind from his birth, those 
sharp-eyed Pharisees could not see it, because of that conceit in 
them — the disease of self-esteem — which could descry nothing 
but self-importance and their own supremacy, for the salvation of 
the world. They could see certain outward things as plainly as 
the noses or bands on their faces — how to plait the frontlets and 
phylacteries, to sew and weave the enlarged borders of their gar- 
ments, to shape and blow their trumpets to proclaim their merits 
by. But their lids dropped, leaving no slit to discern goodness in 
the look of anybody not of their bigoted sect. They could not 
survey or make out clearly the Christ. His dimensions disabled 
their instruments. Nothing, they declared, had been done ! 
Their philanthropy had never learned of any blind people among 
them ! This blind man had not been living in their midst all his 
days ! When, from witness of his own parents, the overwhelming 
evidence to contradict their slander came in, they declared the 
merciful recovery to be a damnable iniquity and Jesus a sinner, 
not of God. Jesus can but reply, " It is as just to show how by 
prejudice and vainglory you are blinded, to shut, if I can, the eyes 
of 3'our pride, as to open those of this man until now in the dark." 

If we do not pitifully consider this privation of the blind — one 
for every thousand of our population — it must be from a selfish- 
ness akin to that. It was a tender provision in the Hebrew law : 
" Thou shalt not put a stumbling block in the way of the blind," 
although blindness by the same law was one of the " blemishes " 
that disqualified a man from making an offering in the Jewish 
worship ; not, probably, for any reason but that, like lameness or 
deafness, it implied a groping and stumbling incapacity for the 
beautiful discharge of a sacrificial ceremony. But, even in the 
Old Testament, the inward blindness was not excused as a misfor- 
tune, but branded as wrong. 

Note how you are blinded. As conceit, an inordinate self- 
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respect, blinds os, so does ooTetoosness, which is the disease of 
flcqaisitireness. Would it not instroct our own l^islstors and the 
men that haant the State House lobbies, and that nuse money to 
cany measures under the gUded domes of capitols, to read a Terse 
in Exodus, three thousand years old, composed in a barbarous 
nation and a benighted age of the world? It is scarce a text 
which our atheistic lecturer would reckon among ^* the mistakes of 
Moses." *"* Thou shalt take no gift ; for the gift bindeth the wise 
and perrerteth the words of the ri^teous." Who but might 
listen with profit to the long decree of condemnation on *'^ bribery" 
from the life and pens of Samuel and David and Isaiah and Job, 
and take that repeated rebuke of the New Testament on blindness 
to truth, moral beauty, humane obligation, to the master's comeli- 
ness and to God, wherein purity of soul, Jesus tells us, is the eye 
to see. We care for the physicaUy blind. If blind Bartimasus no 
longer ^* sits by the highway side b^^ing," it is because of the 
bencTolent perception of his need and the foundation of asylums 
which are not only refuges, but schools. If little children do not, 
or in future will not fold listless hands in idle laps, the Kinder- 
garten at Boxbury, and aU its copies, must have the credit. Oh, 
manipulators of Congress, political conventions and general courts 
and cases in law, can you not make nobler plots and hand over 
better ^^ retainers" for these healing retreats? A grievous 
disease to be blind ! Conceit is deranged self-respect ; oovetous- 
ness is insane sense of possession, or proprietorship ; and sensu- 
ality is disordered appetite. They are blinders all. Hold back 
the surplus of sickness and vice and destruction, and devote it 
to the creation of soundness and health ! Turn the poison drink — 
half a billion of dollars its estimated annual cost in the United 
States — into antidotes for calamity and ointment, more efficacious 
than from any alabaster box, and for deeper wounds ! 

How curiously doubled is the human frame ! To the outward 
corresponds an inward eye. There is too a second voice and ear. 
The taste on the papilke of the tongue has its correlative of good 
taste in the mind. There is a savory and unsavory character and 
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reputation. There are deeds and reports which are as a stench in 
the nostiils, and there is a dying in the odor of sanctity. But, on 
this twofold ladder of flesh and spirit, the eye, for matter and 
mind to meet in, is the topmost round. 

The notion has been expressed from high quarters, that the 
most we can do with the man}* mutilated or defective members of 
humanity, — the idiotic, feeble-minded, deaf, dumb, and blind, is 
to make of them contented animals to eat, drink, and die. But 
from our captain, Christ, comes the order to fetch up the rear. Our 
arm}' halts, as iu Russia did the retreating host of Napoleon at the 
Beresiua, till no regiment is lefL behind. If the mute and sightless 
are cut off from the main bod}', as a degraded species to propa- 
gate and rot, their multiplying will curse the whole race. Charles 
Darwin has shown us how the blind worms in the ground pass the 
soil through their myriad little bodies to fertilize and refresh the 
face of the earth. If the Froebel system of education must, by 
wise teachers, be guarded against making education too much a 
matter of pleasure and pla}', the tug for knowledge cannot be 
taken out of its application to the blind. Nature puts them into 
traces. What a load the}' must draw ! But while we have many 
an unprofitable citizen, whose carnal e3'es are good, they have 
proved already industrious producers. As all the senses proceed 
from, and report to, a nervous sensorium, when one sense is 
stopped the others struggle to supply its place, as strangled air or 
water gushes through whatever vent or channel it can force or find, 
and as we heighten the second burner in a lamp when the first flick- 
ers or chokes. Laura Bridgman could, by her touch, distinguish 
a dot infinitesimal!}* fine, whose existence a seeing person would 
not suspect, and no hair-breadth instrument could measure. T6 
the blind, cloth or wooden blocks of diflTerent color have diflTerent 
temperatures ; while to us who see, white, orange, or black are 
alike, and in the same degree warm or cold. 

It is sometimes said we need not feel sad about the blind: 
because they deplore not their own state, being quite as happy as 
other folks. Thanks to such devotees and deliverers as Howe and 
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Anagnos, they are at last kept too busy to be anhappy. Let them, 
and let us for them, make the best of their lot. But, unless you 
be willing to exchange with them, do not underrate their afidic- 
tion ! Not to see the face of their kind, the human countenance, 
or the face of nature, say what you will, is a calamity which it will 
try all our wit and facultj^ to transmute into a blessing ! It has 
been a question if they can have any idea of color. If born blind, 
without the retina, how can a ray from without be transmitted? 
If thej' have become blind, every tint must fade, and the sunbeam 
recur 0UI3' as a faint memory or a poor ghost ! Thej^ live in a 
colorless world, whose pictures the3' cannot get, not even as 
engravings in light and shade ; and can but slowly feel only a frac- 
tion of its forms, with the melancholj'' substitute of their skin for 
sight. Their accomplishments, under disadvantages so grave, con- 
vince us that human nature is not all matter, but spirit far more. 
The 3'oung girl at the dedication of the kindergarten building in 
Roxbury, who, swiftly moving her fingers over the raised letters, 
translated them into instantaneous well modulated sound, whoever 
else spoke well, was the persuasive orator of the day. 

The blind are to be credited or ranked not as a criminal or 
dangerous class. We do not have to build prisons for them or send 
them to Deer Island. Let us provide schools ! At earl3' dawn I 
saw the fine gravel strewed to soften the stony pavement to the 
horses' steps. Let us smooth the way to those of our fellow- 
creatures who know not where to plant their feet. A blazing 
beacon makes the ocean safe. Let us light up to these wanderers 
the sea of life. We buy pictures to line the walls of museums, 
and invite the crowd to study the wonders of art. Let us make 
what gallery we can in the chambers which have no break of day, 
yet wherein the brain is sight. Not to isolate or insulate, but to 
commune with the unfortunate, be our humane and Christian aim I 
We have already blind sculptors and surve3'ors. A harvest of 
artists and authors will come, if we sow the seed. Our flesh 
creeps with horror if we but read in a play, or hear on the stage, of 
some cruel King John commissioning Hubert to put out Prince 
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Arthur's ej'cs. If we do not, in Milton's phrase, with God's help, 
"plant 63-68 within," where the outward organ is desti'oj'ed or 
denied, is not our omission a kindred guilt? We arc thus own 
consins to the despot. The iniquity which we do not enact, but 
only permit or contrive, we shall bo held to answer for at the bar. 
Conscience is an eye no hot iron can burn out. Lady Macbeth did 
not slay the gracious Duncan. She but put up her husband to the 
work, and only afterward took in her hand the dagger that had 
been used. Nevertheless, she walked in her sleep, saw herself an 
assassin, felt a light of remorseful conviction more searching than 
the taper she bore, and cried, "Out, damned spot. Hell is 
murky." Does not the old Bible say, " The good we know and 
do not is our sin "? 

Blindness is a temporary eclipse. The bulb of our nature may 
blossom into a higher even than visual sense. You have good 
eyes? Be not near-sighted within. You shun high winds, dust 
and cinders and midnight lamps, that inflame or weaken the visual 
organs. You wash or get for them artificial aid. Protect and 
assist the inward vision with no less care ! Use the " ej'e-salve " 
John in the Revelation recommends to the Philadelphian church| 
and which is not being lukewarm in a merciful cause. Put on the 
glasses of love and hope, the best of all spectacles. You need not 
be a mole in your mind. There are opticians and oculists for 
that. 

Christianit3'' is an eye-opener, and you are not a Christian if you 
take short and narrow views, or if 30U leave un wakened the souls 
on which nature puts a fleshly veil. We make the rivers work, 
spin, and weave. Suffer not the Niagara of. human power to run 
to waste, but discover and bring to pass what the blind can do. 
Balzac sa3's man is at once a harp, a pla3*er, and a hearer. So 
at once he sees, is the object he sees, and the medium or light. 
Give insight to those who have no outlook ! Fulfil for them 
Joel's prophecy, that *' the 30ung shall see visions and dream 
dreams." Furnish sights for these indoors of the breast ! Wash- 
ington Allston did not see the Common he often walked over, as 
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he did ^^ Belsfaazzar*s Feast " in his thought. Enrich the sightless 
in the chambers of their imagery ! Let them learn to conceive^ 
project, fashion and draw, speak and sing. One of them in thQ 
institution at Soath Boston, in case of being happy there, was to 
send to her home in the countrj' a figure of a cow with her head 
raised ; if unhapp}*, the head was to be bent down. In due time 
she despatched her paper cow, which ai'rived with horns and taU 
high up in the air. 

It is an age of charity. Appeals come to us ever}' day. Let 
us choose our charities. Let us thank wlioso stirs us to kindness 
as most charitable to us. Constant giving, even if a little, is 
better than occasionally giving much. Tiie used pump delivers 
freel}'. 

Man cannot so free himself from God as to leave in any lurch 
of distress the less favored of his kind. Be merciful, else j'ou arQ 
not just. Because one person has cheated you in business, or 
betrayed you in love, do not sa}' you have changed your opinion 
of human nature I Return not the stinginess 3'ou despise. Put 
jour contempt into the form of generosit}'. All the more are 3'ou 
bound to be magnanimous if 3*our neighbor is mean. A tliousand 
specimens of penury one example of beneficence shall abolish or 
outweigh. 

If the blind man so seldom now, with his cane for an eje, per- 
ambulates the town or sits at the corner of the road stretching out 
for pennies his hat, it is because he is blessed by his friends with 
better ways to spend his time. Mistake not for lack of good 
cheer in him, at his useful stint, the melanchol}' look that is occa-^ 
sioned, in part, by absence of that delicate muscular motion, 
required for sight, in the orbit of the eye. Yet how much we can 
still increase for him the boon of life, let us not fail to bear both 
in mind and in hand. 



THE EINDBKGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 

[From the Flfty-fiflh Annual Report of the Trustees.] 



This is by no means yet an outworn subject of appeal. 
Newspapers, public halls and private parlors, and indeed the 
minds and sympathies of the most charitable and thoughtful 
of the whole community, have for several years been full of 
it. Much has certainly been given, and much done, towards 
the realization of the plan. Still the need continues. Great 
interest has been manifested by old and young, by rich and 
poor, and even by the children. At a children's fair in 
Swampscott, a few months since, the sum of f 672.66 was ob- 
tained for the cause. And the blind children of our school, 
eagerly, in many humble ways, have clubbed together their 
small means, giving concerts, holding fairs, to do their part for 
the salvation and fair education of their sightless younger 
brothers and sisters, so that they may not be past recovery, 
both morally and mentally, before they have attained the age 
that fits them to become pupils of this institution. During 
the last winter and spring, several most attractive entertain- 
ments were given at large private houses, by a number of our 
foremost authors and musical artists, by which the project 
was brought to the direct notice of the more favored and 
benevolent of our community. The result pecuniarily was 
very handsome ($915.00). 

As the case now stands, the new building (first of a con- 
templated group of several), on the beautiful grounds secured 
at Roxbury, is rapidly reaching completion, and will be 
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ready for occupancy in about three months. But the funds 
so liberjilly subscribed for the purchase of the land and for 
the building are entirely exhausted ; and a debt of about 
twelve thousand dollars will be incurred for finishing and 
furnishing the house, and for the employment of a corps of 
teachers and attendants. 

The infant school will be organized about the first of Jan- 
uary with a dozen or fifteen little pupils ; and there is not a 
penny left in our treasury for its support! Funds are abso- 
lutel}' needed for carrying on a work of which the impor- 
tance, desirableness and absolute necessity are fully conceded, 
and of which the promise is enthusiastically hailed by all good 
men and women who have the interests of education and the 
young at heart. If the enterprise, which has been so sanc- 
tioned by the general God-speed, and which has striven up- 
ward to so promising a height of realization, shall now, after 
all, be allowed to fail for want of the material means which so 
abound in many rich and kindly hands, there will be much 
time lost before there will be the courage to begin anew to 
climb up fjom the bottom of the mountain. So far the effort 
has succeeded well ; but it must be crowned with success. 
The kindergarten for the bUnd must be made an accom- 
plished fact, beyond the possibility of any further doubt or 
drawback. We must all put our hands to the wheel now — 
now that the chance is good — and lift it to the height of 

safe and permanent accomplishment. 

• •••••.. •* 

WORK OF THE KINDERGARTEN CLASSES. 

[Extract from the Proceedings of the Commencement Exercises of 1886.] 

The most "unique" and **teinng" feature of the com- 
mencement exercises, which were held in Tremont Temple 
on Tuesday, June 1, was presented by six small boys and. 
an equal number of girls, who took their places upon the 
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fitage in front of tables prepared for them. Each one then, 
modelled different forms representing "Early Boston in 
Clay," thus giving a charming, illustrated recitation in the 
history of this noble city before it could boast of a printing 
press. One little girl made an excellent map of Boston and 
described its outlines ; another, an Indian canoe for crossing 
the Charles River ; and a third modelled a pine tree shilling 
coined in 1652. The little boys also exhibited and described 
very good representations of several well-known objects of 
interest; a windmill like that on Copp's hill, the Boston 
stone, the beacon, light house, dome of the State House, and a 
ship in which the first settlers might have immigrated. A 
tiny girl held up a pen which she had manufactured, as a 
likeness of the one used by the first white inhabitant of Bos- 
ton, and which was the companion of the solitude and aid to 
the study of the Rev. William Blackstone. The story of the 
Boston Newsletter, printed in 1704, was told in connection 
with a model of a printing press ; and the difiicult task of 
making a very small spinning wheel was successfully accom- 
plished by the skilful and industrious fingers of another girl, 
who explained that the Boston ladies used to spin and make 
their own cloth, instead of buying it from England. Alto- 
gether the work of these little ones was so well performed 
as to prove *' an unanswerable argument in favor of the kin- 
dergarten," and added intensely to the interest created in its 
behalf. "Although smiles and praise were everywhere 
accorded the workers on the platform, many an eye was wet, 
and many a heart warm with the desire to aid their little 
neglected brothers and sisters in misfortune." While this 
work was in progress the audience listened to a most elo- 
quent, persuasive appeal in behalf of the kindergarten, by 
the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, who strongly reenforced the 
impressions made by the children, — the speaker and his 
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subject having beea first introduced to the audience by Dr. 
Eliot, with the following appropriate words: — 

** Ever3'one is aware that steps have been taken, over and over 
again, within the past three or four years, towards the establish- 
ment of a kindergarten department in the Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, and probably everyone is aware of the great necessity 
for such an addition. But if there are any minds at all in doubt 
on the subject, if an3^body here questions the propriety of the 
course which the government of this institution has adopted and 
is still following, I am sure their doubts will yield, and all will 
become clear to them, as they listen to the Honorable Leverett 
Saltonstall, who has kindly consented to address you on this sub- 
ject." 

ADDRESS ON THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I am asked for a few words about 
the proposed kindergarten. I feel that I know little on the subject, 
but am thankful to contribute my small efforts toward the accom- 
plishment of this admirable design. 

What form of human affliction calls for our sympathy more than 
blindness? — especially at this lovely season when God has un- 
folded before his children the wonders of his creation, appealing 
to their hearts through all their senses, but especiall}' through that 
of sight, and calling upon them for gratitude and praise, through 
every delicate leaf and flower which bursts from the dry twig, 
through sun and moon and stars, blue sky and fleecy cloud, through 
bird and insect, ocean, river, lake and mountain, through unnum- 
bered forms of beauty and of grace, which adorn all nature, but 
more than all, through the form and expression of those we love 
and who love us. When then we think of those who are deprived 
of sight, how can our hearts but be filled with tenderest sympathy? 

Think ! 3^ou who are thus blest with the power to enjoy this 
feast which is daily spread before 3^ou, from the moment when you 
open your eyes to behold the glorious light of day, till 3'ou close 
them to rest, never a moment but you are experiencing the won- 
drous blessing of sight ! 
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• How, then, can we better estimate our obligation, to aid those 
of oar human brotherhood who are deprived of sight, than by thus 
summing its blessings and by thinking what the loss of it would 
be to ourselves ? 

Having once been a trustee of the Perkins Institution, I cannot 
but feel the deepest interest in its admirable work. Already 
famous among similar institutions, it needs only larger endowments 
and more commodious buildings to spring to the front, and to take 
the lead. 

Fortunate is it in having at its head one who seems to have 
received from his friend and instructor, the late Dr. Howe, the 
genius, the heart and the will to carry on the great work which he 
bequeathed him. Were he not present, I should say more, far 
more of Mr. Anagnos, of his gentle care and devotion, his self- 
sacrificing zeal in the cause of the blind. His enthusiasm and 
confidence in his cause i^emind me of the same qualities in the late 
Professor Agassiz, in the cause of science, — both of foreign birth, 
— the one from the Swiss Republic, that Alpine nursery of free- 
dom ; the other, from the classic land of Greece, in his noble career 
and exalted endeavors, showing that this little kingdom can send 
to the young republic those who, in the cause of philanthropy, are 
worthiest successors to her scholars, poets, statesmen and philos- 
ophers of old. 

You are aware that young children are not admitted to the 
institution, and that it is for these little ones that Mr. Anagnos 
wishes to found the kindergarten; for the reason that it is dur- 
ing these tender years that so much can be done to develop the 
child, and so much of neglect, and far worse, oftentimes of brutal 
treatment can be avoided ; that so much work has now to be de- 
voted to undoing what has been hsidly done ; that the little child, 
while at its most plastic age, ma}' be, under kind and skilful teach- 
ers, and, like the clay which their little hands are now moulding 
with such intelligence [referring to the children at work on the 
platform], that they may be taken in hand before their faculties 
have become hardened and benumbed from neglect. 

It is during these early 3'ears that the affections as well as the 
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faculties, if rightly directed, are made to bear fniit. And what 
must be the life of those who have known nothing but neglect, who 
have been left to sit in idleness and to feel themselves cut off from 
all the pleasures and pui*suits of childhood ? How difficult the task 
to mould into gentle, happ}*, useful men and women, the children 
who have been thus treated ! Seeing this daily, and becoming more 
and more impressed with the necessity of overcoming this terrible 
obstacle in their education, our wise teacher, with his warm heart, 
conceived the design of founding the kindergarten for the blind. 

The moue}' thus far obtained through the zeal which he has 
kindled in others has been found sufficient for the purchase of a 
beautiful lot in Roxbur}-, and for the erection of a plain but sub- 
stantial building, the lot being large enough to admit of others as 
they may be required. 

But here the project is stopped for the present for want of 
funds. This cannot, however, long be so. Men and women will 
rise up who will be fired with the desire to do something to assist 
this good man in carrying out his noble scheme. Our interest 
cannot but be enlisted for it, as we look at these little ones, so 
earnest and so intelligent in their work, and, indeed, by all that 
we see and hear at these touching exercises. 

Think of what was formerly the fate of the blind, and of the 
constant]}^ increasing facilities for their education, so that now 
their resources and accomplishments are sufficient to render them 
self-supporting and useful members of society ! 

Through the zeal of gentle, affectionate and devoted teachers, 
as well as the generosity of those who have provided the means to 
enable them to annually add to their library (an inestimable fund), 
the blind are made in great measure to receive their sight, and 
even the little children seem through their intelligence to have 
worked in cla}', as the Saviour did, a miracle ; for I am quite sure 
that few children blessed with vision could evince more intelligence 
and skill than they. 

Shall we, then, aid Mr. Anagnos in this noble work? Let all 
who feel their hearts touched by what they see and hear to-day, 
try to strengthen his hands, and before another year the kinder- 
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garten will be built and equipped, shedding its blessings on fifty 
or more little blind ebildrcn who are now unhappily wasting their 
precious years in pitiful darkness. 

BLIND KINDERGARTNERS. 

As often as the closing of the year brings the pupils of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind to Tremont Temple, the sympathy 
with this work gathers an eager and enthusiastic audience to wit- 
ness their exercises and express interest in their doings. Recently, 
the little kindergartners have added their contributions to the oc- 
casion, and yesterdaj' quite outdid themselves in illustrating the 
early history of Boston in figures and designs made from clay. 
The dozen children, who thus displa3'ed their ability to teach his- 
tory in object lessons, suggest what may be done through the same 
method when applied to the younger children who are now neg- 
lected in their homes, because no adequate provision is made for 
them in institutions for the blind. These children, from three to 
five 3'ears of age, need to have their minds brightened and quick- 
ened in these earliest years, and the uplifting of the blind can 
never reach a high degree of attainment until the kindergarten for 
the 3'oung, which Mr. Anagnos has designed, and the trustees of 
the institution have approved, has been completed and endowed. 
It is this work which makes its constant appeal, and which yester- 
day put its claims eloquently forward in the suggestive exercises 
in which the children of the Perkins Institution engaged, and in 
the admirable address of Mr. Leverett Saltonstall. Where is the 
fifteen thousand dollars which will enable this projected institution 
to reach the point where it can begin its operations? — Boston 
Herald, June 2, 1886. 

LIGHT FOR THE BLIND. 

** There is a time to every purpose under the heaven," and the 
triends of blind children think the time to carry out their purpose 
of endowing a kindergarten is at hand. 

The subject of establishing a kindergarten for the blind children 
of New England has been before the public for a year or two ; and 
we have frequently alluded to it in these columns, besides printing 



the fae-ttmUe of the appeal id its behalf b; Laara Bridgmao. 
Other JouraaU hare been earnest in their endesTors to help on so 
good a cause ; aad, by furs and entertainmeats, many friends have 
materially aided in starting this wort. Among the large contriba- 
tions was tiie sum of more than four thousand dollars from the 
proceeds of a fair held in the house of Mrs. J. H. Wolcott. Two 
generous hearts contributed five thousand dollars and ten thousand 
dollars each ; and these gifts were supplemented by smaller sums, 
raised, by means of concerts chiefly, by the pupils of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. In all, enough was raised to begin the 
enterprise. Ad estate of six acres in Roxbury was bought, which 
will ntford room not only for the school rooms and cottages of the 
kindergarten, but even for the Perkins Institutiou itself, should 
the time ever come when the trustees desire to move that school 
nrom its hill overlooking the sea, to a. less ci-owdcd quarter. 

We have good Scripture authority for sajing that a house ought 
to bo founded on a rock, and tlie new buildings in Koxbury will 
bave that merit; but, unhappily, there proved to bo too much 
rock. In attempting to build, it was found that an "immense 
nrnss of ledge" hnd to be removed. Every property-owner, who 
has had occasion to lay gas, water, and sewer pipes through rock- 
ribbed streets and grouuds, knows what an addition to the cost of 
tlio worlt tlicsG stony barriers makei It was never more manifest 
than 111 this ease. 

The trustees, twelve well-known business-men, were ready to 
obey tho advice given in Proverbs, "Prepare thy work without, 
aiul make It fit for thyself in the field ; and ajleruiard build thine 
houoo." Thoy made reody the field, hoping to finish the house 
last lUII. But tho ledge was more than their match, with the 
limited firnds at their oomnmnd. 

- tib< Lilko asks a very pertinent question about srchitecbire : 

oE\>i)ii, Intending to build, . . . sitteth not down first, 

li Uw cost, whether he bave sufiicieut to finish it? Lest 

> hilth laid tlie foundation, and is not able to finish it, 

Igln to mock him, sajing. This man began to 

blo to finish." 
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The friends of the new enterprise did count the cost. The rocks 
were all blown out on paper before the first fuse was lighted ; and 
it looked very much as lliough , 'after they had laid the foundation, 
they might not be able to finish their modest structure. But by 
careful husbanding of their resources, and by the generosity of 
the architect, Mr. S. D. Kelley, who contributed plans and specifi- 
cations, the trustees will be able to finish one building. It will, 
however, be a good deal like the house that Jack built, — empty, 
except a bag of malt and a rat, — unless the treasur3', which will 
then be also empt}', is refilled. Mr. Anagnos says : — 

f There Y^ill be scarcely anything left, either for furnishings, 
musical instruments and apparatus, or for the absolutely necessary 
expenses for maintenance and tuition. For an endowment fund, 
which will give security to the permanence of the enterprise and 
will serve as a vital sap to its growth and fruition, we have not 3'et 
a penny." 

The trustees, over their own names, invite aid to complete this 
,wprk, saying with confidence, — 

^^ The pleasing sight of such an infant institution, palpable and 
real, will, it is hoped, inspire the generous intentions of many 
more friends of childhood and the blind." 

They state the necessity for such continued aid most cogontl}' : -^ 

" The purchase-mone}', together with the great expense of 
removing the ledge and of erecting the first building, will exhaust 
the last dollar of the fund already raised ; and liberal subscript 
tions are 'Still needed to put the establishment in working order 
and enable the school to live and to expand." 

It seems as though all that were necessary- to secure the money 
was to state the need. The thought of little blind children grow- 
ing up in eternal night all over this fair New England is pitiful. 
If science cannot restore to them the light of da}', generosit}' can 
at least pour a flood of sunshine into their hearts and minds. For- 
merly there was the excuse that there was no channel through 
which to give aid to them. The opportunity is here. He doubles 
his gift who gives promptly. — Christian Register^ Jan. 28, 1886. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



The following statement shows the financial status of the 
Kindergarten from its beginning to June 1, 1887. 



RECEIPTS. 



Donations and contrlbutioDS . . $77,922 32 
Interest and rents . . . . 3,031 98 



EXPENSES. 



Land $30,000 00 

Building and grading . . . 40,510 93 

Contract for further grading . . 5,000 00 

Furnishing and other expenses . 5,G11 45 



$80,954 30 



81,122 38 



Deficit, June 1, 1887 $168 08 



KINDEBGABTEN FUND. 

COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, FROM JAN. 1, 1883, 

TO JUNE 13, 1887. 



Agassiz, Mrs. E. G. 
Alcotty Miss Louisa M. . 

" " " 2d contribution 

Alden, Mrs. Sara B. . . . 
Aid rich, Miss Mary Jane 
Amory, C. W. • . . . 

" "2d contribution . 

*' " 3d " . . 

Amory, William .... 
Anderson, Mrs. John F. 
Apple ton, Mrs. William 

" " " 2d contribution 

a a (( 3^ u 

Atkins, Mrs. Elisha 
Bacon, Miss Mary P. 
Baden, Miss Sophia A. . . 
Bailej', Lewis B. . . . 
Baker, Mrs. Eleanor J. W. 

Balch, F. V 

Ballard, Miss E. . . . 
Bartlett, Nettie M., West Gardiner 
Bartol, Rev. C. A. . 
Bartol, Miss Mary . 

Amount carried forward . 



$25 00 

125 00 

100 00 

25 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

200 00 

20 00 

200 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

80 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

300 00 

50 00 

25 00 

5 10 

50 00 

50 00 



$3,120 10 
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St. Johns 



fair) 



Amount brougJU forward . 

Baxter, Miss 

Baxter, Mrs. K. A. 

Bement, Miss Berllia 

Bennett, Mrs. Eleanor, Billerica 

Bigelow, Mrs. E. B. 

Bigelow, Mrs. Prescott . 

Billings, Miss Margaret C. 

Blodgett, Eliza, and Helen Patterson, 

bury, Vt. .... 

Boardman, Miss Cornelia B. (proceeds of 
Boland, Dr. Elisha S. . 

Bond, Charles H 

Brackett, Mrs. Henry 

Brackett, Miss Nancy 

Bradford, Mr. J. Russell 

Bradlee, Miss Helen C. . 

Brewer, Cyrus 

Brewer, Mrs. Gardner 

Bridgman, Laura . 

Brimmer, Mrs. Martin 

Brooks, Francis .... 

Brooks, Mrs. Francis 

Brooks, Mrs. Francis, 2d contribution, from sale of 

''Heidi" .... 

Brooks, Mrs. Francis, 3d contribution, fr 

"Heidi" . . 

Brooks, Mrs. Francis, 4th contribution, from sale of 

''Heidi" . • . . 

Brooks, Mrs. F. A. 

" K '* 2d contribution 

Brooks, Mrs. G. « . . . 
Brooks, Mrs. P. C. (two donations) 
Brooks, Shepherd .... 

. Amount carried forward . 



om sale of 



$3,120 10 


1 


00 


5 


00 


3 


56 


50 


00 


50 


00 


100 


00 


25 


00 


2 


00 


125 


00 


5 


00 


5 


00 


100 


00 


200 00 


1 


00 


100 00 


25 


00 


500 


00 


1 


00 


500 00 


1,000 00 


50 00 



192 05 

200 00 

67 00 

50 00 

25 00 

100 00 

600 00 

500 00 



»7,702 71 
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Amount brought forward 
Brown, Miss H. Louisa • 
Brown, M. . . . 
Brown, Mrs. Mary L. 
Burgess, Mrs. S. K. 
Burt, Mrs. Mary G., Springfield 
Burton, Dr. J. W., and friends. Flushing, N.Y 
C, the Misses ..... 

Cabot, Dr. S 

Case, Mrs. L. L. . 

Capron, EUie and Walter 

Carter, Mrs. Helen B. (proceeds of sale, W. Newton) 

Carter, Miss Martha 

Carr, Miss Maggie . 



Cary, Miss A. P. . 
Gary, Miss Ellen G. 
Cass, Mrs. D. S., . 
Center, Joseph H. . 

" "2d contribution . 

" '' 3d " . . 

Chadwick, Mrs. C. C 

" " "2d contribution 

Chamberlain, Mrs 

Chamberlin, E. D. 

Channing, Dr. Walter . . . . 

Charles, Mrs. M. C, Melrose 

" " " " 2d contribution 

Cheever, Miss A. M. . 

Cheever, Miss M. E 

Chenery, C. 

Chickering, Mrs. Sarah M., Joy Mills, Penn. 

Clark, E. W 

Clark^ Mrs. J. T 

Amount carried forward . . . 



cont. 



$7,702 71 

10 00 

10 00 

50 

10 00 

5 00 

50 00 

100 00 

50 00 

50 00 

1 00 

108 00 

1 00 
3 56 

15 00 
50 00 
30 00 
100 00 
50 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 

2 00 
25 00 

5 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 

5 00 
50 00 

5 00 
10 00 
10 OX) 



»8,603 77 
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Amount brought forward . 
Clarke, Mrs. James Freeman . 
Coats, James, Providence, R.I. 
Cobb, Mrs. Freeman (proceeds of concert) 

Coolidge, Mrs. J. R 

•Coolidge, J. Templeman .... 
Ooolldge, Mrs. J. Templeman 

" '' " 2d contribution 

It u (( 3^ (( 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson . 

" " 2d contribution 

Corthell, J. R 

Crocker, Mrs. U. H. . 

Crosby, Master Sumner . 

Crufts, the Misses .... 

Cudworth, Miss A. M., East Boston 

Cummings, Mrs. Annie L., Portland, Me 

Curtis, C. A. . 

Curtis, Mrs. C. P. . 

Curtis, Mrs. Mary S. 

Cushing, Thomas . 

Dalton, Miss Susie 

Davis, Mrs. E. L. . 

Davis, Master James S., Dorchester 

Davis, Mrs. Nancy S., and Mrs. M 

in memory of Miss Caroline A 
Davis, Mrs. T. A. . 
Day, Moses, estate of 
Dean, Benjamin 
Deblois, S. G. 
Decrow, Miss E. Gertrude 
De Witt, William E. 
Dexter, Mrs. F. G. 
Dix, Dr. John H. . 

Aftiount carried forward 



Louise Tilden 
Sawyer 



$8,603 77 

20 00 

500 00 

75 00 

250 00 

100 00 

100 00 

200 00 

200 00 

50 00 

1,000 00 

5 00 

25 00 

10 00 

50 00 

5 00 

100 00 

100 00 

15 00 

200 00 

20 00 

3 56 

20 00 

2 00 

100 00 

10 00 

1,000 00 

25 00 

25 00 

10 00 

5 00 

25 00 

1,000 00 

913,854 33 
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AmourU brought forward $13,854 33 

Dorr, Miss 10 00 

Drew, Mrs. E. C 10 00 

Eichberg, Mrs. Julius 5 00 

Eliot, Dr. Samuel 100 00 

" " 2d contribution • . . . 100 00 

Elliott, Mrs. Maud Howe 25 00 

Emmons, J. L 25 00 

Endicott, William, Jr 1,000 00 

F.,MissC. F 20 00 

Farnam, Mrs. A. G., New Haven, Conn. . . 100 00 

Faulkner, Mrs. Charles 50 00 

Faulkner, Miss E. F 10 00 

Fay, Miss Sarah B 500 00 

Fay, Mrs. Sarah S 1,000 00 

Fellows, R. J., New Haven, Conn 100 00 

Fenno, Isaac 5 00 

Ferguson, Mrs. (proceeds of concert in Dorchester) . 100 00 

Field, Mrs. E. E. F., Milton 5 00 

Field, Mrs. Nancy M., Monson, Mass. ... 50 00 

" " '' " " 2d contribution, 100 00 

Fisher, Miss S. G 5 00 

Fisk, Rev. Photius, U. S. Navy .... 75 00 

Fiske, J. N 100 00 

Foster, John 500 00 

Freeman, Edward A. ..... . 25 

Freeman, F 1 00 

Freeman, Mrs. Dr. 1 00 

French, Mrs. H. W. (proceeds of children's fair in 

Roxbury) 37 72 

French, J. W 1 00 

Frothingham, Rev. Frederick, Milton ... 30 00 

Frothingham, 0. B 10 00 

Gaffleld, Thomas 50 00 

Amount carried forward $17,980 30 
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Amount brought forward . 
Gardner, Mrs. George .... 
Gardner, Mrs. John L., in memory of Mrs. 

Anagnos ..... 
Gardner, Mrs. John L., 2d contribution 
Gill, Mrs. Frances A. . . . 
Gill, Mrs. Sarah A., Worcester 
Glover, Albert .... 
Glover, J. B. . 

" " 2d contribution . 
Goddard, Misses Matilda and Rebecca 
Goodman, R., Lenox 
Goodwin, Mrs. L. C. 
Gray, Mrs. Frances H. . 
Gray, Mrs. Horace 

" " " 2d contribution . 

Graj^ Mrs. J. C 

Greene, W. R 

Greenleaf, Mrs. James, Cambridge 

Greenough, Miss A. A. . 

Gross, W. Y. . . . . 

Grover, Mrs. W. O. 

Guild, Miss Ellen .... 

Guild, Mrs. S. E. . . 

" " " 2d contribution . 

Hall, J. R 

Hall, Miss L. E., Hanover 

Hall, Mrs. L. M 

Hall, Miss Minna B. (proceedsof concert in 

wood) 

Hall, Mrs. M. L 

Hammond, Mrs. G. W. . . . 
Harrington, Mrs. I. D. . 
Harris, Miss CM. 

Amount carried forward . . 



J. R. 



Long- 



$17,980 30 
500 00 

100 00 

1,000 00 

100 00 

500 00 

50 00 

100 00 

100 00 

50 00 

10 00 

5 00 

5 00 

100 00 

25 00 

5 00 

5 00 

200 00 

5 00 

5 00 

100 00 

3 56 

25 00 

25 00 

50 00 

50 00 

25 00 

176 00 

10 00 

10 00 

5 00 

5 00 

$21,829 86 
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Amount brought forward . 
Harwood and Quincy 
Hawsley, Millicent A. . 
Hearst, Mrs. Phebe A. . 
Heinzen, Henrietta, and Miriam Tower 
Hodges, Dr. R. M. (by S. N. Snelling) 
Holmes, Mrs. Edward J. 
Howarth, William E. . . . 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward . 
Howe, Mrs. Virginia A. (proceeds of concert) 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



Hoyt, Mrs 

Hunnewell, F. W. . 

" "2d contribution 

Hunt, Moses, Charlestown 
Hutchins, Mrs. Constantine V. 
Jackson, Mrs. J. B. S. . 

'' " '' 2d contribution 

Jackson, Mrs. J. B. S. 3d contribution for current 

expenses ..... 

Jackson, Mrs. J. B. S., 4th contribution 
James, Mrs. Clitheroe Dean . 
James, Mrs. Julia B. H. 

" " " "2d contribution 
Jeffries, Mrs. B. Joy (to pay for book-case) 
Jenks, Miss C. E. . 

" " "2d contribution 

(( U 44 3(J 44 

Jones, Miss Ellen M. 
Kettell, CM. 
Kimball, Mrs. David P. . 
Kimball, Mrs. M. Day . 
Lamson, Miss C. W., Dedham 
Langley, E. J. 

Amount carried forward . 



$21,329 86 

100 00 

50 

25 00 

7 50 

50 00 

25 00 

2 00 
10 00 
75 25 

9 50 

3 00 
50 00 
50 00 

100 00 
15 00 
20 00 
20 00 

50 00 

50 00 

25 00 

50 00 

25 00 

75 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

25 00 

5 00 

100 00 

100 00 

50 00 

5 00 



$22,467 61 



{ 
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Amount brought forward . 
LarmoD, Miss Mary 

Lart, John 

Lawrence, Amos A. . • . 
Lawrence, Edward, Charlestown 
Lawrence, James .... 
Linzee, J. W. . . • . 
Linzee, Miss Susan I. . . . 
Littell, Miss S. G 

" " "2d contribution . 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E 

Lorlng, Mrs. Susan J. . 
Loring, Mrs. W. C. . . . 
Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. Albert, Clinton 
Lowell, Abbott Lawrence 

" " " 2d contribution 

Lowell, Miss A. C. 

" " " 2d contribution 

Lowell, Miss G. . . . * 
Lowell, Mrs. G. G. 

«' " "2d contribution . 

Lowell, Mrs. John . . • . 
Lowell, Miss Lucy .... 

" " "2d contribution . 

Lyman, Miss Julia 

Mackay, F. W 

Mackay, Mrs. Frances M., Cambridge 
Mandor, Miss .... 

Marrett, Miss Helen 
Mason, Miss Ellen F. . . . 
Mason, Miss Ida M. 

" " " 3d contribution 

Mason, Miss Mary R. . 
Maxfield, Lindanna 

Amount carried forvMrd . 



$22,467 61 

20 00 

25 

50 00 

50 00 

50 00 

20 00 

25 00 

50 00 

50 00 

200 00 

200 00 

100 00 

10 00 

25 00 

50 00 

50 00 

200 00 

10 00 

20 00 

50 00 

50 00 

50 00 

15 00 

10 00 

25 00 

50 00 

5 00 

5 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

5 00 

1 16 

$26,414 02 
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Amount brought fortoard . . 
May, Miss Abby W. 

** ** '' 2d contribution 

Meredith, Mrs. J. H. . 
Memam, Charles .... 
Merriam, Mrs. Charles . 

Merriam, Mrs. D 

Merriam, Master D. W. 
Merry, Miss Isabel, Newark, N.J. . 
Minot, Dr. Francis . . 

'' " " 2d donation 
Mixter, Miss Madelaine C. 
Montgomery, William 

'' " 2d contribution 

44 44 3^ 44 

Morehead, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, Marshfield 

Morgan, Eu&tis P., Saco, Me. 

Morrell, H. K., Gardiner, Me. 

Morrison, Mrs. D. Wallis, New Rochelle, N.Y 

Morton, Miss (through Mr. Thompson Baxter) 

Newell, Andrew H. . . . 

Norcross, Miss Laura 

" " "2d contribution 

44 44 44 3^ 44 

Norcross, Mrs. Otis, Jr. 

" " " 2d contribution 

Norman, Miss Mabel 
Noyes, Charles R., Fort D. A. Russell, 

Wyo. 
Osgood, John Felt . 
Palfrey, Miss A. R. 
Parker, E. Francis . 
Parker, Mrs. E. P. 
Parker, Miss Mary 

Amount carried forward . 



Chey 



enne. 



$26,414 02 

100 00 

100 00 

5 00 

25 00 

25 00 

50 00 

25 

5 00 

100 00 

25 00 

100 00 

25 00 

25 00 

25 00 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

1 00 

500 00 

10 00 

25 00 

25 00 

25 00 

10 00 

10 00 

3 56 

20 00 
50 00 
5 00 
100 00 
10 00 
20 00 

$27,868 83 
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Amount brought forward $27,868 83 

Parker, R. T 100 00 

Parkinson, Mrs. John 25 00 

" " " 2d contribution ... 25 00 

Parsons, Miss Hariiet S. 5 50 

Peabody, F. H 25 00 

Peabodj-, Mrs. W. A 5 00 

Pearson, Miss Abby W 25 00 

Feaslee, E., Whitefield 10 00 

Pendleton, Miss Marcella 1 00 

Perkins, Miss Bessie 2 00 

Perkins, Miss E. W 13 00 

Perkins, Miss Isabel 3 56 

Perkins, William 100 00 

Perley, M. F., Enosbui^h, Vt 10 00 

Phillips, the late John C 500 00 

Phillips, Mrs. J. C 100 00 

Pickering, Mrs. E. 5 00 

I^erce, Mrs. Hannah L 15 00 

Rerson, Mrs. Mary E., Windsor, Conn. . 100 00 

" " " " " 2d contrib'n. 100 00 

" " " " " 3d " . 100 00 

Piper, Mary E 5 00 

Piper, Mr. and Mrs. W. T., Cambritlge ... 10 00 

Porter, Mrs. (proceeds of three entertainments) 915 00 

" " " authors' entertainments) . 546 00 

Potter, Mrs. Sarah, Providence .... 25 00 

Pratt, Mrs. E. E 5 00 

Pratt, Mrs. Sarah M 100 00 

Prescott, Miss Olive A * 2 00 

Priest, Mrs 1 70 

Putnam, Dr. James J 10 00 

Putnam, Miss S 5 00 

Putnam, Miss S. G 5 00 

Amouvt carried forward $30,768 59 



U 



98 



Amount brought forward . 
Quincy, G. H 

" "2d contribution . 

ReardoD, Dennis A. . . . 

Reynolds, W. H 

Richards, Mr. D. N. 

Richards, Mrs. Dexter N. 

Richardson, Mrs. Jeffrey 

Richardson, Mrs. M. R. . 

Roberts, Mrs. J. C. 

Rogers, Miss Clara B. . . . 

" " " 2d contribution 

Rogers, Henry B 

Rogers, Henry M 

Rogers, Rev. Mr., Swampscott 

Rollins, Miss Sarah A. . 

Rotch, Miss Anne L. . . . 

Rotch, Mrs. B. S 

" " " 2d contribution 
'' " 3d 
" " 4th 
Rotch, Miss Edith .... 

2d contribution . 
3d ' " 
Russell, Mrs. Sarah S. . 

" " ''2d contribution 

Rust, William A. . 
Sampson, George . 
Schlesinger, B. 
Seabury, Miss Bessie 
Sears, Miss . 
Sears, Mrs. . 
Sears, Miss Clara E. 
Sears, Mrs. K. W. 

Amount carried forward . 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(C 



(( 



(( 



(( 



$30,768 59 

25 00 

25 00 

30 00 

3 00 

5 00 

5 00 

200 00 

100 00 

2 00 

3 00 
5 23 

1,000 00 

10 00 

1 00 

10 00 

50 00 

50 00 

50 00 

300 00 

300 00 

100 00 

100 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

20 00 

25 00 

50 00 

3 56 

10 00 

25 00 

20 00 

25 00 

$35,821 38 











$35,821 38 


Sears, Mrs. P. H. . 








25 00 


Sigoarney, Mrs. Henry . 








100 00 


Smith, Mrs. Jacob . 








2 00 


SoQle, Miss Lucy T. 








1 00 


Spencer, Henry F. . 








26 00 


Sprague, F. P. 








25 00 


Stanley, Florence, and Grace Clapp 








3 00 


Stearns, Charles H. 








25 00 


Stewart, Mrs. C. B. 








50 00 


Stewart, S. M. 








10 00 


Stockton, Miss Ethel 








3 56 


Stone, Robert B. and Mary G. 








10 00 


Storrs, Mre. E. K. . . 








10 00 


Sturgis, Mrs. Elizabeth 0. P. 








5 00 


Sallivan, Richard . 








50 00 


" " 2d contribution 








25 00 


" 3d 








50 00 


Swan, Mrs. F. H. . 








10 00 


Swan, Mrs. Robert 








10 00 


" " " 2d contribution 








10 00 


" 3d " 








10 00 


" " " 4th 








16 00 


Swan, Miss Sallie, Charlestown 








10 00 


Sweetser, Mre. Isaac 








50 00 


" " " 2d donation 








100 00 


Symonds, Miss Lucy H. . 








10 00 


Taggard, Mrs. B. W. . 








20 00 


Tappan, D. D. 








1 00 


Tappan, Miss M. A. 








25 00 


Tappan, Mre. William . 








25 00 


Thorndike, Mrs. J. H. . 








100 00 


" " 2d donation 








50 00 


" " " 3d " 








100 00 


Amount carried forward . 


»36,786 94 



L 
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Amount brought fortoard . 
Thorndike, Mrs. J. H., 4th donation 
Tilton, Mrs. W. S. 
Tolman, Joseph C, Hanover . 
Torrey, Miss A. D. 
Trowbridge, Walter J. . 
Tapper,, Minnie, and Fanny Johnson 
Turner, Miss Abby W. . 
Turner, Miss Alice M. . 
Turner, Miss Ellen J. 
Turner, Minnie T. (deceased) 
Vose, Mrs. B. C. . 
Vose, Harry .... 
Vose, Willard B. . . . 
Wales, George W. . 

" 2d contribution 



u 



(( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



3d 



(( 



Wales, Miss Mary Anne 

'' «' " 2d contribution 

'• u (( 4tji u 

Ware, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 

Ware, Mrs. C. E., 2d contribution 

Ware, Miss M. L. . 

'' " " 2d contribution 
Warren, Mrs. J. Sullivan 
Warren, Mrs. William Wilkins 
Washburn, Rev. A. F. . 
Waterston, Mrs. R. C. . 
Welch, Mrs. E. I., Lyndon, Vt. 
Welch, E. R. ... 

Weld, Mrs. CM.. 
Weld, Otis E. . . . 

Weld, Mrs. W. F. . 

Amount carried forward . 



$86,786 94 

100 00 

25 00 

800 00 

20 00 

75 

1 34 

50 00 

50 00 

50 00 

' 250 00 

5 00 

1 00 

1 00 
100 00 

10 00 

100 00 

50 00 

250 00 

1,000 00 

25 00 

100 00 

100 00 

25 00 

75 00 

10 00 

50 00 

10 00 

100 00 

2 00 
25 00 
20 00 

100 00 
25 00 

$40,318 03 
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Amount brought forward $40,318 03 

Wells, Mrs 10 00 

Wesselhoeft, Miss Minna 5 00 

Wheelock, Miss EUen M 10 00 

Whitcomb, H. C 5 90 

White, C. J., Cambridge 30 00 

White, Charies T 50 00 

White, G. A 50 00 

White, Mrs. B. M 10 00 

Whitney, George 5 00 

Wi^lesworth, Miss Anne 250 00 

"- " " 2d contribution . . 100 00 

" " "3d ** . . . 100 00 

" " " 4th "... 1,000 00 

Wigglesworth, Mrs. E 20 00 

Wilbor, Miss Ida 3 56 

Wilbar, Miss Sallie, Acushnet .... 1 00 

Wilder, Miss B. S 10 00 

Williams, A., Middleborongh, Eng. ... 5 00 

Winslow, Master Charles, and two other boys . . 1 00 

Wolcott, Mrs. J. H 200 00 



" 2d contribution ... 300 00 

" " 3d 
" " 4th 



" " 5th ' 
" " 6th ' 
" " 7th ' 



(proceeds of fair) 4,602 89 

(additional from fair) 10 00 

300 00 



300 00 
500 00 

Wood, Miss C 10 00 

Woodcock, J., Leicester 5 00 

Worthington, the Misses (part proceeds of fair) . 388 88 

" " " (additional from fair) . 8 50 

Wright, Hiram A., Roxbury 1 00 

Wright, Rev. Mr 3 50 

Young,. Mrs. B. L 100 00 

" " "2d contribution .... 50 00 

Amount carried forward $48,764 26 
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Amount brought forward . 



$48,764 26 



MISCBLLAKEOUS. 



A. A. H,, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. and E. 

A Christmas offering 

A few children from district 

Compton, R.I. 
A friend 



A friend, for books 

in Norwood 

of the little ones 

through J. S. D. 

Amount carried forward 



school No. 2, 





100 00 




10 00 




10 00 




100 00 


Litth 


1 




2 00 




5,000 00 




1,000 00 




500 00 




200 00 


\ , 


100 00 




40 00 




25 00 




25 00 




15 00 




10 00 




5 00 




3 00 




2 00 




1 00 




1 00 




1 00 




1 00 




1 00 




1 00 




1 00 




50 




10 00 




2 00 




2 00 




10 00 




$55,942 76 
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AmaurU braugJU forward 

A friend to the good cause 

A gentleman 

A lady in Cambridge 

A little boy and girl ($1 each) .... 

A member of the Second Congregational Church, 

Dorchester 

An anonymous friend • . . . . 

An old lady 

Anonj'mous 



(( 



(( 



(( 



A reader of the " Golden Rule " 
A sympathizer 
A sympathizer from Revere 
A young lady .... 



(( 



(( 



C( 



Back-Bay Theatre Company 

Bellingham Sunday School, Chelsea 

Bessie Elliot and Bertha March, Cambridge (proceeds 

of sale) 

Boston Type Foundry 

Bridgewater Unitaiian Sunday School 

Brookfield Sunday School, through Miss S. M. M. . 

" Cape Cod Item " 

Cash 



$55,942 76 

25 00 

25 00 

5 00 

2 00 

2 00 

10,000 00 

20 00 

300 00 

5 00 
2 50 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 

20 00 

1 00 

6 00 
50 00 

19 72 

2 00 
10 00 

4 00 
2 00 

1 00 
100 00 

20 00 

5 00 
5 00 

2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 



Amount carried forward . 



. $66,583 98 
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Amount brought forward . 



Cash 






Children in Lowell 

'' ^^ Mrs. Bethmann's Kindergarten 

Children in Mrs. Bethmann's Kindergarten, 2d con- 
tribution 

Children of private kindergarten .... 
" '' Cottage Place Kindergarten . 

Children of Cottage Place Kindergarten, 2d contri- 
bution 

Children of Misses Garland and Weston's Kinder- 
garten 

Children of Miss Sampson's private school, Bojlston 
Chapel, Charlestown 

Children of Miss Sampson's private school, Boylston 
Chapel, 2d contribution 

Children of Miss Perkins's Kindergarten, Amherst, 

Children of Miss Perkins's Kindergarten, Amherst, 
2d contribution .... 

Children of Miss Soper's Kindergarten, Somei*ville 

Children of St. John's Church Sunday School 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 

Children of Wellesley HUls Primary School 
" " Unitarian Sunday School, Dedham 

Children's entertainment in Swampscott . 
^' fair in Bridge water 

. " Swampscott 



n 



(C 



(( 



(( 



C. M. L 

^' 2d contribution 
Citizens and Congregational Sunday School of 
sington, N.H 

Amount carried forward . . . 



Ken 



$66,583 98 

50 

50 

25 

5 00 

2 00 

48 

2 50 

41 

1 18 

17 37 

9 00 

8 00 
28 60 

2 50 
5 00 

15 40 
2 00 

18 00 
7 35 
2 00 

100 65 

672 66 

50 00 

25 00 

41 00 



$67,601 33 
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Amount brought forward .... 
Collected by a lady m Roxbury 
Concert by the Orpheus Musical Society . 
Congregational church, Newport, N.H. . 
Crosbie Street Sunday School, Salem 

C. T. R. and A. F. R 

Dahlgren Post No. 2, South Boston 
Danbury, Conn., through Nellie Hancock 
Dr. Rufus Ellis's Sunday School 
" " " '' " additional 

Emplo3'es Boston Type Foundry 

in Photo-Electric Company 
" workshop of Institution for the Blind 
Entertainment by five little girls in Newtonville 

" " little boys of Perkins Institution 

Entertainment by little boys of Perkins Institution 

2d contribution 

Entertainment by little girls of Perkins Institution 
Entertainment by little girls of Perkins Institution 

2d contribution 

E. P 



u 



u 



E. W. S 

Fair held by four little girls, No. 6 North Avenue 
Cambridge ...... 

Fair in Cambridgeport, by Bessie Elliot, Bertha 

March, Marion R. Brooks, and Alice Elliot 
Faust Social Club, F. M. Dean 
First Congregational Society, New Bedford 
First Congregational Society, New Bedford, 2d con 
tribution ....... 

First Parish Sunday School, East Bridgewater 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, New Bed- 
ford ... . . 

Five Newport friends, through Miss Emily B. Chase, 

Amount carried forward . . . . . 



$67,601 33 

41 27 

342 00 

2 60 
25 00 

6 00 
50 00 
41 00 
31 00 

2 75 
30 35 
17 20 

5 00 

1 50 
4 50 

2 45 

1 66 

70 

50 00 
1 00 

51 41 



34 


00 


10 


70 


50 


00 


50 


00 


13 


00 


100 00 


25 


00 


$68^^91 42 
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Amount brought forward $68,591 42 

Florence Kindergarten ..... 60 

" Sunday School, by Miss Elder . . . 11 25 

Frank Fuchs's ''top," 25 

Friend B. H. 100 00 

" W 100 00 

Friends from Danvers 3 00 

'' through Miss L. ..... 10 00 

From a brother 1 00 

From sale of " Stardrifbs," through Miss M. H. 

Hill 14 73 

From the infant class of Congregational Sunday 

School, Northboro', through Miss Small . . 4 00 

From the work of a C 1 00 

Girls in primary department of Perkins Institution . 12 71 

Guests of Lancaster House, through C. H. Prescott, 8 00 

H 25 00 

Harvard Sunday School infant class, Brookline 12 00 
Harvard Unitarian Sunday School, Charlestown, 

Easter offering 439 03 

H. Bradlee Fenno, Edward N. Fenno, Jr., Thomas 

G. Stevenson, R. A. Stevenson, Jr., and 

George H. Blake . . . . . . 50 55 

Helping Hands Society, by Carrie T, Foster . . 20 00 
Henry Whitney Bellows, Katy Putnam Peabody, 

Robert Peabody Bellows, Ellen Derby Bellows, 

and Mary Derby Peabody .... 44 06 

H. L., Charlestown ...... 2 00 

H. S 2 50 

H. W. 20 00 

" 10 00 

" 10 00 

Hyde Park, through Miss Florence E. Leadbetter . 130 00 

In answer to Laura Bridgman's appeal ... 20 00 

Amount carried forward $69,652 10 
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Amount brought forward ..... 

Infant class, Congregational Church, West Gardner, 
Mass. ........ 

J. B. T 

J. D. R 

Kindergarten at Concord, N.H 

B. C 

" children, Phenix, R.I. 

" " " " 2d contribution, 

K. P 

K. T. B 

Ladies' ''Frolic Club," Concord . . . . 
" Society, South Brookfield .... 

Ladies' Unitarian Domestic Missionary Society, 
Portsmouth, N.H 

Lady, by E. R. Hall 

" from Sandwich, through Fanny Jackson 

Lawrence Model Lodging House .... 
" '' '' "2d contribution 

Little children from Ncwburj-port .... 

Little children of Miss Gray and Miss Gordon's 
Kindei'garten, Cortes street . . . . 

Little folks at Miss Sampson's School, Charles- 
town . . . . . . . 

Little girls, through Miss S. F. Perry 

Little Helpers, Unitarian Sunday School, Medfield . 

Little lame boy, Hartford, Conn. . . . . 

■ • • • 

Littleton Sunday School 

L. W. D 

" 2d contribution . . . . . 

M. C 

Medford 

Miss Lucy H. S3'monds's Kindergarten . 

Amount carried fonoard . . . . 



S69,652 


10 


6 


00 


10 00 


2 


00 


8 


00 


1 


00 


8 


70 


10 


84 


500 


00 


5 


00 


20 


00 


10 


00 


25 


00 


5 


00 


2 


50 


500 


00 


1,000 


00 


39 


00 



1 00 



5 


50 


2 


00 


9 


64 




60 


1 


28 


5 


00 


25 


00 


25 


00 


5 


00 


20 00 


8 


07 



871,902 13 
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Amount brought forward .... 
Miss Lucy H. Symonds's normal class concert 

Miss M. 

Miss Mary Brackett's class of the First Church 
Miss Mary Brackett's class of the First Church, 2d 

contribution 

Miss Mary Brackett's class of the First Church, 3d 

contribution 

Miss Pinkham's class, Dr. Briggs's church. Cam 

bridgeport 

Miss Smairs Kindergarten .... 
Miss Williams's Kindergarten, Worcester 
Miss Wiltze's Kindergarten . . * . 
M. M. D 






2d contnbution 
3d " 

Mount Everett Social and Dramatic Club 

Mrs. 



Mrs. Annie W. Sweetser's Kindergarten, West 
Newton 

Mrs. Chickering's School, Dorchester 
" " '' '' additional 

Mrs. Ha3'es'8 School ..... 

Mrs. Holbrookes Sunday School class. First Church 

Mrs. Mason's Sunday School class, Harvard Church 
Brook line ..... 

M., Worcester ..... 

" Never too late to Mend " Sewing Circle 

Nimble Fingers Society, Dorchester 

" No Name Club," Brookline . 

Philadelphia . ... 

Poor children on Albany street 

Presbyterian Church, South Boston 

Amount carried forward . 



$71,902 13 

82 75 

10 00 

9 25 

13 50 

9 50 

2 00 
56 

1 75 

2 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
50 00 

5 00 
5 00 

10 00 
137 05 

1 00 
18 00 

1 25 

25 00 
10 00 
50 50 
20 00 
30 00 

3 00 
50 

25 00 



$72,499 74 



{ 
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&b 



kfc 



1,1, 



fck 



kfc 



b « 



b( 



fcfc 



Amount brought forward . 
Presbyterian Sunday school, Orwell, Penn. 
Proceeds of children's fair, Brookline, by Gertrude 

and Santa Flint, Mar}- Crane, and friends 
Proceeds of concert by the blind girls in New Haven 

Conn. ..... 

Proceeds of concert in AUston 

" Bridgewater 
'* Charlestown . 
••• East Somerville 
*' South Abington 
Proceeds of Dr. H. P. Bowditch*s children's fair 

Jamaica Plain ...... 

Proceeds of entertainment by the Dozen Club . 
Proceeds of entertainment held Feb. 22, by pupils of 

Perkins Institution ..... 
Proceeds of fair by Carrie B. Phippen and Edith M 

Colburn ....... 

Proceeds of fair by Ethel Purdon and Margaret 

Lothrop . . 
Proceeds of fair by Misses Annie and Alice 

Matthews .... 

Proceeds of fair by the children of Chauncy Hall 

School ..... 
Proceeds of fair held by Miss Bacon and her Sunday 

School class of First Religious Society, Roxbury, 
Proceeds of fair in Swampscott by Blanche Loring 

and Susie Hastings ..... 

Proceeds of fair, Feb. 22, by Emily Beebe, Marjorie 

Cochrane, Marion Fenno, Bessie Wells, and 
• Lina Stevenson ...... 

Proceeds of fair, Feb. 23, including little blind girls' 

entertainments ...... 

Proceeds of girls' fair at South Boston . 

Amowat carried forward ..... 



$72,499 74 
5 11 

217 25 



113 


00 


15 


20 


100 


00 


74 


00 


68 


21 


41 


88 


44 


27 


12 


00 



75 70 



9 75 



21 50 



190 12 



115 25 



80 00 



110 00 



117 00 

59 76 
2,050 35 



$76,020 09 



106 



(( 



(( 



(( (( 



Amount brought forward . 
Proceeds of girls' fair at South Boston, additional 
" play "William Tell" . 
'' pupils' concert in Rutland, Vt. 
pupils* concerts in Vermont 
Proceeds of pupils' exhibitions at Perkins Institution 

Feb. 22 

Proceeds of sale by the children of Miss Rust's Kin 
dergarten ...... 

Proceeds of young ladies* entertainment at Nahant 

Ruth N. Pearson and Minnie M. Graves, Charles 

town, (proceeds of fair) .... 

o .. . . . . . . • * 

St. Peter's Sunday School, Beverly . 

" " " " 2d contribution 

" '' " "3d contribution 

Sale of kindergarten work 



k( (( 



U (( 



(( 



(( 



(( 



fc( 



materials 

" Stardrifbs' Birthday Book 
S. B., additional 
School at Beverly . 

Seven little girl helpers. South Boston 
Sixth class Agassiz School, Cambridge 
Six young girls, through Mrs. Margaret F. King 
South Congregational Church, South Framingham 
Sunday School, Church of the Messiah, Chicago, III 
Sunda}'^ School class. Dr. Briggs's church. Cam 

bridgeport ...... 

Sunday School class, Litchfield, Conn. 
" First Church, Boston 
' ' First Congregational Church, Dan vers, 
Sunday School First Unitarian Church, Plymouth, 

Mass 



fc( 



(( 



$76,020 09 
26 10 
16 75 
18 85 
60 00 

75 31 

63 00 
40 00 

120 00 

20 00 

10 00 

15 00 

40 00 

50 

i 00 

2 00 

135 83 

20 00 

1 00 

1 25 

6 12 

30 00 

12 00 

12 50 

12 00 

5 00 

110 00 

10 00 

5 25 



Amount carried forward . 



$76,889 55 
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Amount brought forward . 


. $76,889 55 


Sunday School of Rev. Rufus Ellis's church 


22 03 


(( 


" '' St. James's Church 


3 00 


(( 


" teacher, San Diego, Cal. . 


1 00 


Sympathizers 


1 00 


T. A. 


W 


100 00 


T. E. 


N 


50 00 


T. E. 


U • . . 


50 00 


Third Congregational Church, Cambridge 


32 85 


Three 


little girls ...... 


30 


Through ''Aunt Patience" of "The Christiai 




Union" 


20 20 


Throu 


gh Charlie E. Barry . . . 


12 00 


(b 


Fanny E. Jackson .... 


50 


fck 


fc( (fc (( 


1 40 


a 


«J . V • . . • . 


50 


a 


Laura Bridgman 


50 


a 


• • • • • 


1 00 


n 


• • • • • 


1 50 


a 


« • • • • 


5 00 


it 


• • • • • 1 


8 00 


(( 


• ■ • • • 


1 00 


(( 


Martin A. Smith . . . 


4 75 


i( 


Miss A. ...... . 


1 00 


(( 


Miss B. 


2 25 


» 


Miss C. B. Rogers 


10 00 


u 


Miss L. D. Swinerton . . . . 


1 00 


(( 


M. L. . 


1 00 


(( 


Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Johnson, Middleborough, 


37 33 


C( 


Mrs. George A. Mitchell, Hyde Park 


10 00 


c& 


Mrs. Rowland, Providence 


1 00 


Trinity Church, Easter offering . . . . 


100 00 


Two Friends 


2 00 


Unitar 


ian Sunday School, Beverly . . . . 
mount carried forward 


45 00 


J 


$77,416 66 
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Amount brought forward .... 
Unitarian Sunday School, Beverly, 2d contribution 

Dorchester 
Lexington 
Littleton 

" 2d contribution 
New Bedford . 
Trenton, N.J. 



W. 

W. 

Walker children 

Warrenton Chapel Kindergarten 

W. L. 



Young People's Mission Circle, Second Church, Dor 
Chester 

Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor 
Phillips Church, South Boston . 



$77,416 66 
15 00 
89 03 
10 00 

6 00 

7 00 
23 00 

5 00 

100 00 

100 00 

1 00 

3 41 

100 00 

25 00 

72 22 



$77,922 32 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 

Baker, Mrs. Richard, Jr $50 00 

Callender, Mrs. HeDf}' ...... 5 00 

Gary, Miss A. P 10 00 

Faalkner, Miss 10 00 

Faulkner, Miss H. W 10 00 

Lowell, Miss Lacy 10 00 

" 44 44 10 00 

Marvin, Mrs. E. C 10 00 

Parkman, Miss Maiy R. ..... . 5 00 

Thpmdike, Mrs. J. H 10 00 

Wales, Miss Mary Anne 20 00 

Whiting, Miss Lilian, for May and Jane . . 10 00 

Yoang, Mrs. B. L., income 50 00 

Total $210 00 



ENDOWMENT FUND. 

May, Miss Abby W. (February, 1886) . $100 00 

Warren, Mrs. William WiMns .... 1 ,000 00 



$1,100 00 



The kindergarten has been in operation since last May. 
Seventeen children have been admitted, and more will be 
as fast as the means for their support are supplied. Five 
thousand dollars are needed for the current expenses of the 
year, which should be provided for by a permanent fund of 
$100,000. About $3,000 have been received thus far for 
this purpose. Further donations to this, as well as annual 
subscriptions, are most earnestly solicited, and will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by 

EDWARD JACKSON, Treasurer, 

No. 178 Devonshire Street, Boston. 




d.. 



This book should bd returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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